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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Snstituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patro of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal ess the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal H the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal <— ess the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal hness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene ess the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The t Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
- Principal~Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 
The next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at the QUEEN’S 
CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE, THURSDAY 
EVENING NEXT, the 19th inst., commencing at eight o'clock. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Rorat ACADBMY oF Mvatc, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square, 








IR JULIUS BENEDICT’S ANNUAL GRAND 
MORNING CONCERT. 
Under the Patronage of the 1% Family. 
At the FLORAL HALL, MONDAY, JUNE 28rd. 

e Adelina Patti and Malle. adame Menbelll, 
Madame Sinico, Mdlle. D’Angeri, Mdlle. Smeroschi, and Mdlle. 
Scalchi, Miss th Wynne, and Madame Patey. Signori 
Nicolini, Pavani, and Bettini, Graziani, Co’ Ciam; 

, and iolo; M. Faure and M. Maurel. 
Messrs. Charles Hallé, F. A. Cowen, Lindsay Sloper, Sir J. 
Benedict ; violin, Madame Norman-Neruda and Mr. Carrodus ; 
violoncello, M. Paque: , Mr. J. Thomas; French horn, 
M. Vivier; harmonium, . Pittman. Conductors, Signori 
Vianesi and Prince J. Poniatowski, Ran r, 
Berger, and Mr. W. Cusins. Tickets, 2ls., 10s. 6d., and 5s. ; 
at Austin’s, St. James’s-hall; all principal musicsellers and 
ii : talian Opera ; and of 
Riis Benes » 2, Manchester-square. The Programme is 

y. 





USICAL UNION.—JAELL AND AUER, 

expressly from Paris and St. Petersburg, next TUES- 

DAY will play Rubinstein’s Grand . 19, for ate 

and violin ; C minor, Beethoven ; Quintet; in C, 

Schubert; and Solos included in Programme.—J. Eta, 9, 
Victoria-square. 


CHUBERT SOCIET Y.—BEETHOVEN 
ROOMS, 27, Harley W.—President, Sir Julius 
Benedict. Founder and Director, Herr Schuberth.—_SEVENTH 
SEASON.—The FORTIETH and LAST CONCERT (Director’s 
Benefit), will take place on WEDNESDAY, the 18th inst., 
the first part of the programme incl some of Sir Julius 
nedict’s most po compositions). -<_) 5s. each ; at 
Messrs. D. Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent-street, W. 


EW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. — ST. 

JAMES’S HALL.—J. F. BARNETT’S New Oratorio, 

“The RAISING OF LAZARUS,” first time of 
under the ¥ — 








performers. 10s. 6d. 
area, 2s. ; at St. James’s-halJ, and the Music-sellers. 


Me JOHN THOMAS (Harpist to Her Majesty 

i'l the Bes the beneay $0 campunce that his 

URAND MORNING CONCERT will take at 24, Belgrave- 

MONDAY, June sothe ot'S o'cloc ‘Farther pardculars will 
, June " y 

be duly announced.—53, Welbeck-street, W. 








R. BRINLEY RICHARDS’S TRANSCRIP- 
TION of the well-known MELODY, ‘The Meeting of 

the Waters,’ is skilfully done, as the name of that popular writer 
for the Pianoforte is sufficient to indicate.—Vide ‘‘ Illustrated 
= a, 4s, ; free by post 24 stamps. London: Robert 


OBERT COCKS and CO.’S highly popular 
‘ARY WORKS.—Hamilton’s Modern Instruc- 


Catechines of hese Ban nat Cotes F. W 
Relating to the Theory of Music, 11th 2, 18. 
HE SHAH’S MARCH, for the Pianoforte, by 
J. PRIDHAM, illustrated by a faithful Portrait. Price 
4s.; post free for 24 stamps. It 
this great monarch’s visit to our country. 
VaR THIRTEEN A shear nog ae bine. = 
NGS, Duets, and Piano Pieces pop’ y 
carefully culled the London catalogues. Lists sent 
Dalia and post free All Shest Musle post free at half price. 
QO FAIR DOVE, O FOND DOVE, the im- 
mensely popular song by Mr. ALFRED SOOTT GATTY. 

or 


met with so much beauty concealed in so apparently 
Courant.” 


London: Sole Publishers, Rozant Cocxs & Co,, New Bur- 


*|\ HE OFT-TOLD TALE - - - 


17 leasing memento of|I STOOD ALONE (Reoollection)-  - 


baritone; No. 2 in A flat, for 
eo ae Post free for 24 stamps each. ‘‘ We have 


LIST OF SONGS 
JUST PUBLISHED. 








FRANZ ABT. 


ROSE OF ROSES - * ts : 3 ; 
THE SONG OF LOVE - + -+- 30 
O FATHER PROTECT HIM - =. 3 0 
MY MESSENGERS - - 3 0 
THE CONFESSION - elas. ee, 3 0 


HAST THOU A THOUGHT FOR 
THE WANDERER - _ =- - $3 0 
The Words of these Songs are by Miss Havergal, 





CIRO PINSUTI. 


THOU GAVEST ME A FLOWER - 3 rs 
HAPPY ASA WILD BIRD - - 3 0 
THOU ANGEL OF MY DREAMS .- 3 0 
FOLLOW ME GAILY ae ae 3 0 
OVER THE OCEAN- - - - 830 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 

H HAT EVENING (e Gondola Song). 3 : 
SAY, BIRD OF SUMMER- - - 3.0 
ANGEL MUSIC- - - + - 40 
THE MUSIC, MOTHER, OF THY 

Pas ee a ee 
OLETMESLEEP - - - + 80 





JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 


KATIE MY QUEEN - - - - 


LITTLE MAY (In C and D) : - 





PUBLISHED BY 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 





LONDOR, W. 
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HUTCHINGS & ROMER'S 
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HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


ALEXANDRA PARK. — Notwithstanding the 
Calamitous Fire, the PARK IS OPEN to the Public 
DAILY from Ten till Six. Admission One Shilling ; Season 
icf oft Cole Cn no 

of the y, under the direction of Mr. H. 
Weist Hill, perform there daily at Three p.m, 


A UEXANDRA, PAR K.— The splendid DIS. 
ol . , ; 
and Son, which are oy NS by Messrs. John Waterer 








throughout the present month. 


SEXANDRA PARE.—The GREAT HORSE 
alveady annoanced, - Advortiacments tar oe te. vate cont 


to Messrs. R. K, i " 
Testa Buar & Co. Printers, "Wine-ollice court, 








ALEXANDRA PARK. — REFRESHMENTS 
will be provided in the BANQUETING HALL, the 





GRAND 
Mesars. BERTRAM -— ROBMETS a w 
ALEXANDBA PARK, 





(reat EXCURSION FETE, JUNE 16th. 





G Corea DAY, JUNE 28th, 





LEXANDRA PARK. — During the Horse 
tnitously for the wae of the Balaar hokders, who hed otandings ta 
the Palace previous to the Fire. 


LEXANDRA PARK.— Temporary Season 
vailable 


Tickets need not be exchanged, but will a 
until May Sist, 1874. 


TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
and Dealers 








Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, in 
Musical Instruments. In 2 compomneiies with all the 
and Rooms for Tocsuing Practising 


New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 
84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-strect), an 
808a, Oxford-street, London, W. 





HE LONDON GLEE and MADRIGAL UNION 
et Mra nt er LA 
r. . Law 10 

THURSDAY 'ERNOON CONCERT, at q 
June 19th. Solo Miss J 30D, pa 
W. H. Holmes. Mr. Land, Director, 4, Cambridge-place, 
ge k. Tickets at Mr. Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, 
Ol -street ; and Austin's Ticket-office, 16, Piccadilly. 
Stalls, 6s; reserved seats, 3s. 6d. ; balcony, 2s.; back, 1s. 
N DLLE. AND HERR HEERMANN’S MATINEE 

MUSICALE, TUESDAY, June 17, at 3 o'clock. ST. 
GEORGE’S HALL. Vocalists, Mdme. and 
Malle. Carola. Pianoforte, Miss Zimmermann ; Malle. 
Heermann ; Viola, Herr Heermann ; Violoncello, Herr Daubert. 
oe Mr. bre and Mons, pall Co — Ly 6d. ; 
unreserved, 58. At Messrs. Chap ’s, 50, New Bond- 
street, and Mdlle. and Herr Heermann’s residence, 78, Buck- 
ingham Palace-road, S.W. 








ERCER’S CHURCH PSALTER and HYMN 
BOOK.~—An APPENDIX of Additional H 


Sanct! and Responses, the ly 

SIR JOHN may now be had, either or 
bound up with the work in all its various sizes and 
Prospectuses of the complete work, with full pa will 


forwarded on, London: James Nisser & Co. 
i, Sermmecwen, .; Lamponn Cock, 68, New Bond Ww. 


ia W. STERNDALE BENNETT'S 
NEW SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
“THE MAID OF ORLEANS,” 
In Four Movements, is now ready. 
Post-free for 63 stamps. 
Lampoan Coce, 68, New Bond-street. 








— . SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
HE GUITAR. un ot, so Ten Oe 
for public 


Teacher of this e 








m, will remain on viow * 
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RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER Wanted for 

Newington Church (Established), Edinburgh. Salary 

not less than £65. He must be ready to enter on his duties at 

the beginning of November next. Applications, with testi- 

monials, must be sent to Mr. Groncz Fanaizn, 15, Arniston- 
place, Edinburgh, before 1st July. 





RGANIST WANTED, for a ulous Town 

in the North of [reland, capable of a Choir, and 

conducting classes for vocal ‘music. Salary, 50 guineas per 

annum, with excellent prospect of private tuition. Address 
M. E., Clerical Hotel, Buston-square, London. 





M. W. BALFE’S NEW OPERA, 
“IL TALISMANO,” 


MESSRS. DUFF & STEWART, ut, , Oxford Street, have 
the pleasure to announr:: that they have entered into oe A 
ments with MADAME BALFE for the PUBLICATION of 
late M. W. BALFE’S GRAND OPERA, now ia active rehearsal 
at Her Majesty's Opera. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE was the scene of the great 
triumphs of this talented Composer; and it was his last wish 
that this work should be first performed in the scene ‘f these 
former successes. The Director has unqualified pleasure in 
being enabled to accede to this desire of a 2 distinguished musi- 

cian, whom any country would gladly claim as its own. This 
important event will doubtless pres ad interest and é¢lat 
he Season. SIR MICHAE has kindly consented 

ta tperintend the production of this oes —_ which is a 

t guarantee that it will be perfect in all its details. 


MADAME CHRISTINE NILSSON 
Will Create the Character of 
EDITH PLANTAGENET, 





“IL TALISMANO;” 
OR, ‘‘THE KNIGHT OF THE LEOPARD,” 


A NEW AND ORIGINAL ROMANTIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS, 
Founded on SIR WALTER SCOTT'S Novel of that name, 
The English Libretto by ARTHUR MATTHISON, 

The Italian Translation by SIGNOR G. ZAFFIRA. 

@ Music by M. W. BALFE. 


Sin Kenwautn op Scortanp..., Signor CAMPANINI. 
Ricuany Cour vg Liox .,.. ..ignor ROTA, 

I re Signor MENDINI, 

Biompat .. soseceeeees Bignor CANTONL 
SONIGAGIA: 60 0000s00dee ceed Mdme. TREBELLI-BETTINL 


Evita PLawtacenat ,,......Mdme. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


LONDON ; 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, 


THE ORCHESTRA. 


THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 
hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form, 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


(PENCERRD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, 





The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by John Parry 
and George Thomson being entirely out of print, Messrs. J. B. 
Cramer & Co. have determined to republish them, some of 
which will be arranged as Part-Songs. The English Words will 





HE “GALATEA” WALTZ by H.R.H. the 

DUKE of EDINBURGH, is published in the followi 
Editions: | 
Pint Gabe TES on ne ppacscsccccopecceseoprpevedieoce ss 4 
With photogra) at WF Newscasts cvecee OS 
Arranged as oforte Du 5 
Transcribed as a brilliant Piandsete ‘piece ‘by’ i; Rummel ¢ 

a for Full —' a3 An pae m4 ya nye 
bert Hall Concerts... - 10 

Ditto for Septett ...... 


London; J, B. Caamzn & o., ‘21, Bogeut-street, 'W. 


ea ocooe 





Just Published, 
E PALADILHE’S NEW PIECES, 
, 





LE CHANT DES FEUILLES, 
Jdylle pour Piano, 
4s, 


BIANCA OU UNE NUIT A YENISE, 
Barcarolle pour Piano, 
4a. 
London; J. B. Caawen & Oo., 201, Regent-street, W. 


BRIGHTON. 


J. B, CRAMER & CO,’'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 


Pianofortes of every deseryption on 
their Three Years’ System, 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken 





J B, CRAMER & 00,8 BRIGHTON 
BRANCH, 


be selected from the rich collection to be fonnd in Thomson’s 
and Parry's editions by the following Poets, Mrs, Hemans, 
Alaric A. Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J. Jones, J. H. Wiffen, 
J, A, Walker, Mrs, Cornwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
A. Boswell, Burns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. 
Hunter, R. Lloyd, Mrs. Opie, Samuel Rogers, Hon. W. R. 
Spencer, &c., &c. ; aud the whole work will be under the super- 
yision and Editorship of Mr, Jony Tomas, 








THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


oF 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith, 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 
Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, 





LONDON : 
J. B. CRAMER AND ©CO,, 





46, wast STREET, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 


[No, 507, June 18, 78, 
TALES PUBLISHED BY J. 7. HAYES, 


VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 2s. 2d. 
“* Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the cotton 
—_— Gt as is most carefully ya 80 as to 
the er ¢ very atmosphere of 
the time,”—Literary C; ~ ” —=—v< 


“A charming book; should be in ev village library,” 
Church ) a ' i 


A OCOMMON-PLACE STORY. By patter of 
“*Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3s. 6d., by Post 3s. 

‘A few common-place sketches o mo tent 

in common-place circumstances. Should .t 

amusement, and some useful 

story will be "—Preface. 


The! PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s, 64, ; 
U by Post 18. 14. class at Sunday school, In 
* Use C) a te 
es Church meen. eesaik anh resting and 
hly Catholic in sentimen' well 
tay bold ou the iguagination, "Church Tare moalated to 


LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
« An Object in Life,” ‘ Our Christian Calling,” do, 23; by 


‘*A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library.” —@uardian. 


The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
yoo Aap ae 1 oe 6d. ; by Post 2a. Od. 

* A pret etch of the the manner in which Guildg 

may eusble ‘i fren of different stations to act upon one another 


convey some 
of the 


for good.” —G 
‘* Ite tone is A Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
library.”—Church Times, 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. §, 
BARING-GOULD, 6s,, by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character, 
A repertory of t he a drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined,” — ian. 


OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship. 1s. 6d., by Post 1s. 8d. 

“The story is most in ."—Church Times. 

‘Pretty ; pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 


FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
one ty Bh 5 aa he Churchman, 
** An excellent tale for boys.” —Chuch. Times. 


TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 

Series. By Author of ‘Cousin ” &e, Three Vols, 
separated), each 3s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 10d. 

uae athag! "Guerdin They are 


Ther a tog ow of Shera rg, Shope 





J.T, HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; ann 4, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL; 
THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 


SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD, 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4: 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 
o_o 
GROVER AND BAKER, 

150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and: 
1, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 

InsravoTion Gratis. 





Tusteated prospectus and Samples of Work gent post fre 
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BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 





Birds of the sunny Spring, 
Where are ye journeying ? 
O’er the blue waves of the wide spreading sea ; 
Why do ye ever roam 
Far from your northern home, 
Tell me, Oh where shall your dwelling-place be ? 


Bare are the forest trees, 
Hush’d is the summer breeze, 
Snow-flakes are lying on mountain and fell ; 
Over the ocean wide 
God is your only guide, 
Spread your soft pinions: farewell, Oh, farewell. 


Cold is the autumn sky, 
Waves swelling mountain high, 
Dash their white foam on the bleak northern shore; 
Wander o’er land and sea, 
Such is your destiny, 
Seeking the sunlight, ye roam evermore. 


When fond hopes are failing, 
And sorrows assailing, 
Be strong, Oh my soul, and prepare for thy flight ; 
Like the bird o’er the wave, 
Thou shalt pass thro’ the grave, 
To the land of the sun, to the regions of light, 


Grorcina FEDERICI. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Mrs. Hermann Vezin has appeared as Miss Chester 
at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, 





Miss Marie Wilton’s ‘‘ Provincial ” Company, are 
playing in “‘ Man and Wife” at the Alexandra 
Theatre, Liverpool. 


“The Happy Land” has been played at the 
Brighton Theatre by a company under the manage- 
ment of Miss Carry Nelson. 

Mrs. Howard Paul and Mr. George Grossmith 
Jun, gave their popular entertainment at the 
Queen’s Hall, Liverpool, during Whitsun week. 





The anniversary meeting of the Brighton Sacred 
Harmonic Society was held on Monday evening. 
The chairman, Sir Cordy Burrows, congratulated 
the members on their satisfactory position, and the 
usual routine business, including the election of 
officers, was disposed of. 





On Friday evening, Mrs. Rousby took her benefit 
at the Worcester Theatre, when she personated in 
her well-known artistic style the character of Portia 
in “The Merchant of Venice,” and Joan of Arc 
in the last scene of the ‘‘ Maid of Orleans’s’’ career. 
Mr. Rousby was inimitable in a piece called ‘* The 
Domestic Dilemma,” and altogether the performances 
Were highly successful. 





Mr. 0. H. R. Marriott, the new musical director at 
Hastings, initiated his conductorship on Whit Mon- 
day with great success. There were as many as 
8000 present in the pavilion. The efficient manner 
inwhich the new band performed its duties gave 
much satisfaction, and will enhance the prestige of 
Hastings asa place of resort, Among Mr. Marriott's 
i dra performed was his new valse, the 
uTi da.” 





A choral festival took place on Tuesday at Canter- 
bury Cathedral in connection with the Canterbury 
Choral Union. The choirs in union number 

nearly eighty, and these were represented on Tues- 
day by five hundred unsurpliced and four hundred 
Surpliced choirs, supplemented by the Cathedral 
thoristers and lay clérks. A processional hymn was 
sung in the afternoon service, of which the effect was 
Very impressive, and the rendering of that and the 
Temainder of the choral service showed a marked 
improvement on former years. The evening service 
Was intoned by the Rev. R. Hake, precentor; and 
the Canticles, Psalms, and hymns were rendered 
Under the direction of the Rev. J, G. Wood, who 


acted as precentor. Anglican chants were executed 
in very good taste, and the anthem “Glory to the 
Lord” (Goss) was creditably got through by the aid 
of the cathedral lay clerks and choristers. In point 
of vocal efficiency the society has never celebrated so 
successful an anniversary. 








OPERA. 





A remarkably effective mounting of Ambroise 
Thomas's “ Amleto” at Covent Garden on Thursday, 
did not alter the public judgment pronounced on the 
opera. It is essentially a commonplace and un- 
interesting work, and its intrinsic poverty was all 
the more apparent in contrast with the magnificent 
mise-en-scéne and the stately and artistic acting of 
M. Faure. This gentleman’s realisation of Hamlet 
is perfect from the operatic standpoint. It is no 
small achievement to make a musical Hamlet 
bearable at all to an English public; but M. Faure 
does more—he invests the conception with a good 
deal of character. The courtliness, the chivalry, 
the melancholy, the fits of sudden passion, the self 
repression under a sense of sudden distrust, are 
all present in the Hamlet, who sings, just as they 
are in the Hamlet of Shakespeare’s page. Of course 
the mere vocal duties of the part were no less 
efficiently discharged; and the drinking song 
(Hamlet drinking to drown melancholy! Hamlet, 
who so gravely rebukes the King’s wassail: “ they 
clepe us drunkards !”), ‘‘O vin discaccia la tristezza,” 
was encored with a special raising of the curtain. 
Malle. Albani’s Ophelia is not good as a whole, and 
is far inferior to Mdme. Nilsson’s Ophelia. It 
lacked dramatic energy : Mdlle. Albani simply looked 
and posed the character, but did not act it. Her 
voice, too, suffered apparently from cold; alto- 
gether she was not seen at her best. But the 
audience were extremely indulgent, and applauded 
her throughout, as well as encoring the ‘ Willow 
song.” Mdme. Sinico performed the Queen like 
the careful artist she is; and Sigg. Bagagiolo, 
Capponi and Bettini were respectively the King, the 
Ghost, and Laertes. 

** Otello” was produced on Friday with a capital 
cast :—Mdme. Patti an enchanting Desdemona, Sig. 
Mongini a vigorous Otello, Sig. Graziani a careful 
and efficient Iago. The impersonation of Desdemona 
was simply an exquisite piece of art—a triumph of 
the purest emotionalism joined to vocalisation of the 
highest order. It wrought upon the audience with 
an overpowering effect, and as the opera proceeded 
the admiration grew more and: more tumultuous. 
Indeed a richer treat of the kind could not be 
imagined than to witness Adelina Patti’s rendering of 
Shakespeare’s tenderest and loveliest heroine. For 
the exhibition of tragic pathos and the display of 
vocal ability, this part is unrivalled in all Mdme. 
Patti’s repertory. Sig. Mongini sang with great fire 
and energy, and dealt out high O’s with the ease and 
succession wherewith a favoured whist-player will 
play trumps; andthe duet with Iago was encored. 
The Iago of Sig. Graziani, as we have remarked, was 
a most efiective study. Sig. Bettini sang well the 
florid music of Roderigo, and Sigg. Capponi, Fallar, 
and Mdlle. Corsi all contributed with effect to the 
performance. 

On Saturday Madlle. Albani repeated Lucia, a 
character much better within her compass than 
Ophelia. Being in good voice, she earned consider- 
able applause, and did full justice to the part. In 
the mad scene she showed to advantage, and achieved 
a success to which the flute obbligato by Mr. Charles 
Radcliff contributed inits way. The cast was similar 
to that of the previous occasion—Sigg. Pavani, 
Cotogni, and Capponi being in the three principal 
male réles, 

The impersonation of ‘' Desdemona” was repeated 
on Tuesday. On Monday we had “ Faust” with 
Malle. Smeroschi again as Marguerite, and Sig. 
Pavani as Faust. Last evening was an extra night, 
and Mdme. Patti resumed her old success as Zerlina 
in Mozart’s masterpiece. The Don Giovanni was 
M. Faure. To-night will witness Mdlle, Albani’s 
Ophelia for the second time; and to-morrow the 


“LD Africaine” : 
donna’s réle, 

Of Sig. Campanini’s Gennaro at Drary Lane, it 
may be sufficient to remark that his introduction 
of declamatory passages into “ Di pescatore igno- 
bile” is without precedent and without exonse. 
“Di pescatore” fascinates by its sweetness and 
simplicity; it is in keeping with the modest 
character of the words, and the actor who introduces 
flourishes and cadenzas into the humble confession, 
behaves as absurdly as one who having to say, “I 
am the son of a lowly fisherman,” should accompany 
his speech by sticking his thumbs in his waiscoat 
armholes, inflating his chest, and strutting about 
like a peacock. Music has its.symbolism no less 
than attitude. Otherwise Sig. Campanini’s Gennaro 
was good; he carried the character well, and sang 
with great effect. Of Malle. Titiens in Lucresia and 
Mdme. Trebelli in Maffeo Orsini, there is nothing 
new to say. 


This week the foature at Drury Lane has been 
Ambroise Thomas’s *‘ Mignon”—an opera which 
like his ‘Hamlet’ derives all interest from the 
sweetness and tenderness of its heroine. As Mignon 
Mdme. Nilsson absorbs the attention of the spec- 
tators which finds little else to distract it in 
a work void of character, and containing little 
incident. But the purity of the gentle heroine 
has an admirable exponent in the gifted lady who 
lends life to the conception and whose singing 
invests the thinnest music with charm. She was 
supported by M. Capoul as Wilhelm, by Mdme. 
Trebelli as Friedrich, and Sigg, Castelmary, Casa- 
boni, and Malle. Carlotta Grossi: the cast was thus 
strong in its chief ingredients. We shall return to 
the general performance of ‘‘ Mignon” next week, 


Malle. d’Angeri in the prima 








CONCERTS, 





The sixth concert of the Philharmonic Society 
took place on Monday with the following program : 


Overture, (“Manfred”) ..........seeeeeeeee+ SOhumann, 
Aria, “ Le Fanciulle” (“ Dinorah”),..,.,..... Meyerbeer. 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, 
Concerto for Violin. 
Violin, Herr Auer. 
Aria, “ L’ombrosa notte vien” (La Mathilde 
de Guise”) .... «sss. Hommel, 


me Miss Edith Wynne. wee 
Poéme Symphonique * Tasso.” ......seeeeeee 5 
Italian Symphony, ...-s+s+scseseeesneeersees Mendelssohn, 


we WE KK ME Sel egal en 

Madme. Trebelli-Bettini. 
Overture, (“ Faust”) ....ss0-seescesveeeeeees Spohr. 
Excellence, as usual, was the rule as regards the 
orchestral pieces : Herr Auer seems to gain on every 
successive appearance. The Podme Symphonique 
of Liszt is hardly to be appreciated on a single 
hearing, though the audience seemed to enter fairly 
into its spirit, The ladies were each perfect in 
their songs—hardly we should think to be chosen 
for a Philharmonic audience, however much they 
may be attached to old favourites. The concert was 
well attended. , 

On Tuesday Leopold Auer played again at the 
Musical Union. Mendelssohn’s favourite Quartet 
in E flat (Op. 12) opened the day, and was given 
with deliciously contrasted light and shade, fire and 
repose. M. Alphonse Duvernoy, though evidently 
unwell, gave with remarkable clearness and sound 
judgment Beethoven's Sonata Appassionata in F 
minor. The Andante was touched with infinite 
sensibility, and the Finale rendered with perfect 
equality of finger and admirable finish, In Schu- 
mann’s pianoforte Quintet in E flat (Op. 44), the 
young French pianist further showed his merits as a 
player in combination with otherinstruments. The 
characteristios of the stately, solemn march, the 
dashing scherzo with its graceful trios, could hardly 
have received a better handling. The hypereritical 
may take exception to transcriptions and arrangé- 
ments, yet the audience received the clever adapta- 
tions played by Auer in a liberal spirit, and enjoyed 
them immensely. These were a melody by Rubin- 
stein, and the well- **Moment Musicale” by 
Schubert, in F minor, transposed to suit the genius 
of the violin into A minor, Both these were given 
with wonderful purity of tone and graceful phrasing, 
Duvernoy’s solos were one of Mendelssohn's Lieder, 
and the characteristic scherzo from Weber's sonata, 








first. performance will he given this season of 
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No. 1. A goodly number of artistic celebrities, 
including Dr. Hiller of Cologne, were present. 

At the New Philharmonic on Wednesday evening 
Dr. Wylde regaled the subscribers with a book 
rehearsal of Wagner's “ Lohengrin.” He was sup- 
ported by the excellent band of the society, a chorus 
of about 150 voices, Mr. Pollitzer leader, Mr. Barth 
organist, Mr. Mann at the piano. Curiosity had 
drawn a full audience, and increasing interest com- 
pelled a general remaining until the end. Mdme. 
Corani was Elsa ; Mdlle. Enequist, Ortrude ; Lohen- 
grin, Signor Mongini; the King, Mr. Thomas; and 
Frederick, Mr. Maybrick. Concert rehearsals of un- 
known operas are not satisfactery. Fifty years ago 
Mr. Hawes gave Weber's “ Freischiitz” for his 
benefit concert, and the Incantation Scene emptied 
the Argyle Rooms. The enormous power of Wagner 
in keeping up interest with his band forbids such a 
result in his case. But Wednesday night was a great 
trial. The grand and salient movements now made 
familiar by the Wagner Socicty went off with some 
degree of uncertainty, and with no great finish. 
Mdme. Corani in the vision scene, the duets with 
Lohengrin and Ortrude, and in the scene in the 
bridal chamber held her own, and came out bril- 
liantly. Signor Mongini, the keeper of the Holy 
Grail, was ever safe in his part, but a general 
irritability of orchestration presentment detracted 
somewhat from interest in his efforts. But he gave 
his mission scene, his duel, his love duet, and 
parting blessing in good form. Malle. Enequist 
made a good Ortrude, and Messrs. Thomas and 
Maybrick acquitted themselves most creditably. 
The march, bridal chorus, the minister procession, 
and the prayer proved great attractions, and were 
all well received. Walter Scott said he had taught 
a hundred gentlemen to write octosyllabic verse 
nearly as well as himself. Richard Wagner has had 
many pupils, and the public is getting familiar with 
his style from the popular music of his imitators. 
There is much in him, and much was heard in the 
present case, although here and there was partial 
eclipse. All things considered the greatest praise is 
to be accorded to Dr. Wylde for his abandoning the 
worn-out antiquas vias. 

The students of the Royal Academy of Music gave 
a public *‘ rehearsal " at the Hanover Square Rooms, 
on Tuesday afternoon. The overture to ‘‘Le Nozze 
di Figaro"’ was followed by an organ concerto in B 
flat, (Handel) played by Mr. Walter Fitton; after 
which Mr. Elmenhorst sang the aria, ‘‘ Un’ aura 
amorosa” from ‘“‘ Cosi fan tutti; Sir W. Sterndale 
Bennett's pianoforte concerto in E flat, was well 
played by Miss Taylor. In a selection from “ Acis 
and Galatea" the solo parts were taken by Miss 
Nessie Goode, Mr. Henry Guy, and Mr. Wadmore ; 
the choruses went very well. Mr. Sepepanowski 
played an excerpt from a violin concerto by Spobr; 
and Miss Combs, Miss Cornish, and Miss Watson 
each played solos on the pianoforte; Miss Lewis sang 
Handel's “ Return, O God of Hosts.” Misses 
Beasley and Barkley sang a duet from Gold- 
schmidt's * Ruth;"’ and the concert concluded with 
“Be not afraid’ from “ Elijah.” Mr. Walter 
Macfarren conducted. 

On Tuesday evening at the Hanover Square 
Rooms took place the annual concert for the restora- 
tion of the parish church of St. Ann, Soho. These 
annual concerts will enter the musical history of our 
country. Last year was given the ‘ Passion” of St. 
John by Bach; This year the “ Theodora,” or 
**Virgin Martyr,” of Handel, a superb oratorio, 
which has slept for the last 120 years. So much 
the better for Handel and this generation. He 
comes out all the fresher, and the “ Theodora” 
music bas escaped robbery and despoil. The 
Theodora " was rendered in a way that would bave 
touched old Handel; the orchestra was good, the 
chorus splendid, the organist facile, and there was 
a Montague (a familiar name to the composer) as a 
prima donna. Lady Agneta Montague was the 
Irene of the evening, and her first public appearance, 
its object, the revival, and her admirable personation 
of Irene will be a pleasant memory for life. The 
lady sang the very fine aria “ As with rosy steps” 
well in all respects, and no less the song, ‘‘ Defend 
ber, beayeu.” The air Lord, to thee each bight 


and day” is charged with mishaps. Mrs. Alfred 
Shaw (then Miss Postans) on her first trial ran away 
with it to the horror of old Sir George Smart, and 
not a few vocalists have been made unsteady by the 
trembling of ‘the convulsive rocks.” Still this 
difficult song was very fairly rendered. The duet 
“Whither Princess do you fly ’—a magnificent 
composition—Lady Montague sang with Miss Alder- 
son, and it was capital. Miss Alderson as the 
Martyr acquitted herself to the satisfaction of all. 
The “‘ Angels ever bright and fair,” and the beautiful 
music of the Prison Scene were brilliant attempts. 
Mrs. Nassau Senior was careful, conscientious, and 
earnest in all her music. Mr. Arthur Wade as the 
lover, and Mr. Pounall as the fidus Achates, both well 
supported the ladies. The choruses—most masterly 
counterpoints and wonderfully dramatic—enchanted 
everyone. ‘‘ How strange their ends,” ‘‘ He saw the 
lovely youth,” and “ Blest be the hand” are most 
conspicuous for their almost supernatural signifi- 
cancy, and these were presented with much colour 
and energy. Mr. Oliver King as organist is to be 
commended, and Mr. Barnby warmly congratulated. 
Messrs. Novello supplied a beautiful copy of the 
oratorio. ‘ Theodora” was last night, and will 
continue, a success, for itisa drama; butas to poetry, 
cold and discursive. As to music, it is the very 
essence from the Handelian alembic. It is odd to 
find Bach and Handel building up a church in Soho. 
It should be of good architecture, a real Christian 
basilica, vaulted and adorned in all possible forms 
of dignity and tenderness. 

Mr. Kuhe’s annual grand morning concert came 
off on Monday at the Floral Hall, Covent Garden, 
in the presence of one of the most numerous and 
fashionable audiences that has assembled within 
its walls. Mr. Kuhe had provided: an excellent 
program, which commenced with the Quartetto, “A 
te, o cara,” from “ Puritani,” sung by Malle. Sassi, 
MM. Bettini, Raguer, and Capponi. Signor Ciampi 
sang the ‘‘ Madamina” (‘‘ Don Giovanni”), in ex- 
cellent style, Mdlle. Smeroschi following in the Aria 
from ‘‘ Cenerentola,” ‘‘Nacqui all’ affanno.” Beet- 
hoven’s Quatuor for Pianoforte, Violin, Viola and 
Violoncello was capitally given by Mdme. Norman- 
Neruda, MM. Kuhe, Waefelghem, and Paque. - The 
succeeding pieces were Romanza, “ Eri tu” (*‘ Ballo 
in Maschera”), by M. Maurel; Romanza, “ La stella 
confidente,” Robandi, by Malle. Scalchi, with 
Violoncello Obbligato, M. Paque; Arioso, “Il est 
venu”’ (* La Coupe du Roi de Thulé”) Dias, by M. 
Faure ; Scena ed Aria, ‘Ah! che infelice appiano” 
(“ Ugo Conte di Parigi”) Donizetti, Mdlle. Albani. 
The appearance of Mdlle. Albani evoked immense 
enthusiasm, the applause being repeated at the end 
of the song. After Ascher’s Romanza, “ Alice,” 
sung by Signor Nicolini, a ‘“‘ Nocturne” by Chopin 
and ‘‘Le Torrent” by Lacomb, were beautifully 
given by Mr. Kuhe, whose efforts were fully recog- 
nised. The Finale, ‘Ah! non credea” (‘* Sonnam- 
bula”), sung by Mdme. Adelina Patti, produced a 
perfect furore. A Harp solo, ‘Sounds from Home,” 
by Aptommas, showed taste and that gentleman’s 
executive ability, and also his coolness under annoy- 
ing circumstances. He was most warmly received. 
In F. Clay’s song, ‘‘ She wandered down the moun- 
tain side,” Miss Edith Wynne, the only English 
vocalist present, well sustained her reputation, and 
the Duetto, “La dove prende,” from “Il Flauto 
Magico,” by Mdme. Adelina Patti and M. Faure, 
concluded the first part. In the second part Mdme. 
Patti sang ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,” and in reply to 
an encore “ ’T'was within a mile ;” we need not say 
with what result. Mdme. Neruda gave a violin 
solo, and M. Paque one on the violoncello. Signori 
Graziani, Bettini, and Bagagiolo each had solos, 
the first gentleman joining Signor Capponi in the 
* Puritani” duet; and Mr. Kuhe played two com- 
positions of his own. Mdlle. Albani enchanted the 
audience with her “ Robin Adair ;” an enthusiastic 
encore being of course the result. Altogether the 
concert was eminently satisfactory to all concerned. 

A very enjoyable morning concert was given on 
the 8lst ult. by Herr A. Buhl at St. George’s Hall. 
The program included John Milton’s Sonnet on 
William Sbakespeare, for male voices with accom- 





paniment of piauotorte and barp, originally com- 








posed by the beneficiaire to German words, and 
sung for the first time at the Shakespeare Tercen. 
tenary Festival in Frankfort-on-Maine. Herr Bubl 
played the Sonate Pathetique of Beethoven, and 
several other pianoforte solos. The vocal selection 
was attractive, and well executed by Miss Julian, 
Miss Warwick, Miss Marion Severn, Mr. Miles 
Bennett, and Mr. Stedman. Two harp solog were 
allotted to Mdlle. Elise Jansen. 


Mr. E. H. Thorne gave a concert on Friday even. 
ing at the Hanover Square Rooms, assisted by the 
following artists :—Vocalists, Miss Jessie Jones ang 
Mr. Henry Guy; Violin, Mr. Henry Holmes ; 
Violoncello, M. Paque; Pianoforte, Mr. E. 4, 
Thorne; Conductor, Signor Randegger. The pro- 
gram included, Sonata in E flat (Op. 12) violin 
and pianoforte, Beethoven; Song, ‘The Walnut 
Tree,’ Schumann, Mr. Henry Guy; Solo Piano. 
forte, ‘‘ Twilight,” A. 8. Sullivan, “ Sarabande,” 
and “ A la bourrée,” Deacon, Mr. E. H. Thorne; 
Aria, ‘‘ Lento il pie,” Mozart, Miss Jessie Jones ; 
Second Trio, in C minor violin, violoncello and 
pianoforte, E. H. Thorne; Solo Pianoforte, « Fouy 
Characteristic Pieces,” E. H. Thorne; Song, “ Ade- 
laida,” Beethoven, Mr. Henry Guy ; Solo Violoncello, 
‘“‘ Gavotte,” Martini; Song, ‘ May-day,” E. H, 
Thorne, Miss Jessie Jones; Duet, ‘ Souvenir,” 
Pinsuti, Duet, pianoforte and violoncello, ‘ Polo. 
naise,”” Chopin. The concert was very successful. 


Mr. Charles Gardner gave a morning concert on 
Saturday at the Hanover Square Rooms. Among 
the more prominent numbers in the program we may 
mention :—Duet, pianoforte and violoncello, varia- 
tions in G, Beethoven, by Mr. Charles Gardner 
and Herr Hugo Daubert; Solo Pianoforte, “La 
Ricordanza,” a Divertimento, J. B. Cramer, Mr. 
Charles Gardner ; Chamber ‘Trio, pianoforte, violin, 
and violoncello, Op. 26, Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, 
Mr. Charles Gardner, Herr J. Ludwig, and Herr 
Hugo Daubert; Solos Pianoforte, Slow movement 
from A Sonata in A, and ‘Chant d’amour,” com- 
posed and played by Mr. Charles Gardner; Romance, 
“‘O ma charmante,” Sullivan, and ‘*‘ May Day Queen 
Marie,” Pinsuti, Mr. W. Cummings; Song, “ The 
Sailor Boy’s Farewell,” Blumenthal, Miss Marion 
Severn; Song, “‘ Pur dicesti,” Lotti, Miss Katharine 
Poyntz; Solo Violin, Sonata in A, Handel, Herr J. 
Ludwig. The program was well got through, and 
received due appreciation even from the proverbial 
coldness of a morning concert audience. 


Dr. William Lemare gave an evening concert on 
Monday last at the Angell Town Institution, Brixton. 
The first part consisting of Mendelssohn’s “ Athalie,” 
the illustrative verses read by Mr. Robert Stroud, 
and the solos renderd by Miss Ellen Horne, Miss 
Agnes Drummond, and Miss Adelaide Newton. 
For the second part was produced “Pride and 
Policy,” an operetta in one act, written by H. T. 
Craven, and composed by Dr. William Lemare. It 
is a very good piece for the drawing-room, the 
music agreeable and taking, proved most pleasing 
to the audience ; aconcerted piece and a song by 
Miss A. Newton, gaining an encore. The three 
ladies acted their parts well, especially Miss 
Adelaide Newton. There was a rapturous recall 
for them and for the composer, Dr. Lemare, at the 
termination of the concert. The 100m was full. 


The Misses Ehrenberg gave a concert on Tuesday 
evening, the 3rd inst., at the Hanover Square Rooms. 
Both Miss Anne and Miss Julia Ehrenberg played 
several pianoforte pieces (solos and duets) with 
great ability; and their efforts were supplemented 
by vocal music, various in character and execution. 
Altogether the concert went very well. 

The annual juvenile concert of the Tonic Sol-fa 
Association was given on Wednesday in the Crysts 
Palace. There were present 4000 
singers, and the appearance of the children was 
heightened, as a coup d’ail, by the bright colours of 
the green, blue, and red books, which shone brightly 
against the scarlet dresses of the girls and the darker 
garments of the boys. The program was divided 
into two parts, the first consisting exclusively o 
sacred pieces. These were given with remarkable 
clearness, the words in most cases being distinctly 


audible, and withou} apy apparent forcing of the 
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yoice. This part of the program included ‘ Glory 
pe to God” (Smart), “‘ Breathless silence” (Abt), 

Sound the loud timbrel” (Stevenson), Mendels- 
yohn’s part song, “Tis foreordained,” and other 
sorks, Which fully tested the powers of the per- 
formers. ‘The second part was secular, and in- 
ajuded the school songs ‘Old Black Cat,” ‘ Put 
your shoulder to the wheel,” and the part songs 
“ If we knew” and ** The Evening Bells.’ It con- 
eluded, as usual, with the National Anthem. The 
performance was a complete success. Mr. Joseph 
Proudman and Mr. W. G. McNaught were the 
conductors, and Mr. Coward presided at the organ, 
which afforded the children an accompaniment. 

Mr. Frank Elmore’s annual concert, which came 
off last week at St. James’s Hall, was distinguished 
by an excellent selection. Mr. Elmore exhibited 
his skill and natural qualities in several good 
songs, including Schubert's ‘ Regret,” Hatton’s 
setting ‘To Anthea,” the ballad ‘‘She wore a 
wreath of roses,” and a composition of Pinsuti’s, 
besides various concerted pieces. The content- 
ment of a fashionable audience was repeatedly 
expressed during Mr. Elmore’s well-chosen efforts. 
Mdme. Strindberg-Elmore several times illustrated 
her proficiency at the pianoforte, and proved 
herself versed in wide-divergent styles —from 
Beethoven to the modern school. Among the 
collaborators were Miss Edith Wynne, Mdme. 
Osborne Williams, Mdme. Thaddeus Wells, Malle. 
Girardi, Sig. Caravoglia, Mr. Richard Blagrove and 
Mr. Frederick Chatterton. The room was well 
attended and the audience appreciative. 








THEATRES. 





The reappearance in London of Mdme. Ristori 
after. an absence of two years, has not been 
accompanied by any strong public excitement. A 
meagre audience attended Drury Lane on Wednes- 
day, when ‘* Medea’ was announced, and the efforts 
of the accomplished Italian tragedian, who was 
most inefficiently supported, were received. with 
respect rather than enthusiasm. The fact is that 
these Italian plays, of which no book and no 
translation is circulated, are cayiare to the 
multitude. Not one in ten of those attending, 
not one in a thousand of ordinary playgoers, 
understands Italian sufficiently well to follow 
a rapidly enunciated dialogue. Auditors have 
a general idea of the scope of the play, but are 
in the dark as to points. They know that this 
Italianised version is a translation of Legouvé’s 
“Medea” which has been done in English -guise 
at the Lyceum, with Miss Bateman as the heroine 
of Mr. Wills’s adaptation. But Mr. Wills was an 
apologist of Medea's violence, which is left uncon- 
doned in the original, and which Mdme. Ristori is 
far from attempting to palliate. Her treatment 
in fact exhibits vigour pushed to its extreme limits. 
The strain is hardly ever relaxed; the passion and 
emotion are always at boiling pitch; thus there is 
little room for climax when the occasion comes, 
and the effect of contrast is lost entirely. It is well 
to bear in mind that this is the Italian style of 
acting, and that much of what Northern natures 
would regard as exaggerated and unjustifiable, 
accords with the demonstrative character of the 
South. All the superfluity of gesture and facial 
impression and-high tension of voice and nervous 
system are Italian, and not English or French. 
That there is no relief to it, no repose, is 
undoubtedly a fault in this school of art. The 
high pitch of feeling always sustained by Mdme. 
Ristori becomes at last painful, and the significance 
Which she infuses into every line-and nearly every 
word, oppresses one at last as an intellectual strain 
which is never once relaxed. Mdme. Ristori was 
shamefully supported, and formed the one object of 
nterest in the play. Doubtless this system suits 
star-performers, but it is contrary to all the interests 
of art; and we cannot welcome any representation, 
however great as regards individual effort, which 
sets forth as the foil to genius barren incompetence. 
To-night the Italian actress will appear in ‘ Maria 


The merry opera bouffe at St. James's Theatre, 
“‘ La Fille de Madame Angot”’ goes with additional 
point and brilliancy now that Mdlle. Desclauzas 
has stepped into her original part of Mademoiselle 
Lange, coming from Brussels on purpose. This 
lady has a nice, cultivated voice, and good musical 
schooling, and is besides an actress of considerable 
ability. The music of the opera gains on hearing, 
and bids fair to become popular; and now that it 
acts closer the piece well repays a second visit. As 
for the acting, everybody should see it who would 
pronounce an opinion on the capacities of opera 
bouffe. What often passes current for opera bouffe 
in this country is not opera bouffe at all. Opera 
bouffe can only be estimated in French hands—in 
such hands as sustain it at St. James's. 

An indifferent set of plays of the ‘ Protean”’ 
order—entertainments familiarised to us by Woodin 
and Maccabe—are now going on at the Princess’s 
where M. Brasseur has succeeded Malle. Desclée. 
It is part of our foolish feeble system of censorship 
that while dramas involving great passions and 
great crimes are tabooed, vulgar and indelicate 
pieces of buffoonery like “‘ La consigne est de ronfler” 
find ready pagsage through the office of the licenser. 
In “ La consigne est de ronfler”’ we have a scene in 
a bedroom between a drunken corporal and a lady 
who mistakes him for her husband—a scene which, 
with its broad jests and its coarse pantomime 
fooling, it is not too much to say, is simply as 
shocking as itis stupid. This, however, is sanctioned 
by the official who will not tolerate “ Le supplice 
dune femme,” and only passed “ Diane de Lys” 
after much ado and some outspoken scorn. M. 
Brasseur is a clever actor, and seen to advantage 
among his colleagues, but as an entertainer of the 
Woodin and Maceabe pattern he is (not to speak of 
Levassor) inferior to an ordinary English mimic; 
and the present bill at the Princess’s is unworthy of 
the reputation of the French stage and an impost 
upon British goodnature. 

There is an after-piece at the Royal Alexandra 
Theatre called “A Quiet Family,” in which Mr. 
Alfred Honey appears. Mr. Honey is a new aspirant 
on the London stage, but he has- undergone good 
training in the provinces, and has natural abilities 
which are sure to make their mark. His acting, 
though limited by the scope of a small part, is spirited 
and full of intention, and the humour of it is freely 
recognised by the audience. We hope to see Mr. A. 
Honey shortly under more prominent and favourable 
circumstances, and are sure he will do his birth and 
training credit. 





DESTRUCTION BY FIRE OF THE 
ALEXANDRA PALACE. 





The burning down of the Alexandra Palace on 
Monday was one of the swiftest and most complete 
of similar disasters on record. At half-past twelve 
the visitors were arriving in anticipation of enjoying 
an attractive program of amusements; in two 
hours the beautiful Palace was a total wreck. §So 
rapid was the destruction that within the compass 
of half an hour the building—900 feet in length, by 
430 feet broad—was wrapped in flame which no 
human effort could check. Half an hour after noon, 
a careless plumber whilst executing some minor 
repairs on the great dome of the Palace, let fall a 
piece of red-hot charcoal from an iron brazier with 
which he was working. Had the cinder fallen into 
the building, or had it rolled externally into the 
gutter, no mischief might have followed, but by a 
most unfortunate fatality the burning ember found 
its way between the papier maché and light timber 
lining of the roof, and smouldering for a few minutes 
in the interstice, presently sent forth dense yolumes 
of smoke, which were soon followed by an outburst 
of flame, and almost before an alarm could be given 
the whole centre of the interior dome was a blazing 
cone of fire. With the rapidity of lightning the 
flames spread along the roof of the building, north, 
east, west, and south, and before the panic-stricken 
visitors could well effect an egress the whole roof 
was in flames. The first outbreak in the building 
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shouts of alarm speedily ran through the nave and 
transepts. Hydrants abounded in the main passages 
and galleries, and many of these were opened by 
some of the more active employés on the spot, but 
from the first it was discovered that no force of 
water was on, and all hope of arresting the progress 
of the fire was at an end. Whon the alarm reached 
the offices of the manager and secretary, the united 
efforts of their staff were devoted to rescuing from 
destruction the most valuable objects of art contained 
in the Palace. The great loan collection of modern 
pictures was first torn down from the gallery walls 
and carried by files of men out into the park. Mr. 
Attenborough’s almost invaluable tapestries were 
saved, and also the books of the company. But 
beyond these few treasures literally nothing has 
escaped destruction, and the eight massive gable 
walls alone remain to mark the site of this magni- 
ficent structure. Every other portion of the Palace 
and its contents are levelled with the ground. 

There was a terrible beauty in the conflagration 
that at times overmastered the sorrow called forth 
by the disaster. A well-known resident of High- 
gate has been good enough to depict the scene 
as it presented itself to him, He says— Going 
down the hill to catch the one o’clock train to 
London, my eye caught a fringing flicker of 
flame on the north-west side of the central dome 
of the Alexandra Palace, from which a thin black 
line of smoke floated high in the air. Returning to 
my house, the upper windows of which commanded 
a full view of the building, I saw that the fire was 
steadily advancing, but still keeping to the dome in 
& manner which made one hope that it might be 
confined to that portion. Soon, however, it crept 
downwards to the base, large portions of which fell 
through the roofs below. The crowning part of the 
dome presented a magnificent spectacle—the flame 
being of an intense pink, glowing a perfect crater 
high in air. The smoke rose in vast curling masses, 
gently inclined before the light airs, to an immense 
height, for the most part of a pearly white, with 
soft grey shadowings and shadings, whirling round 
and round in the most exquisitely graceful curvings, 
as though tending towards some hidden axis, 
whence it was again driven by mysterious forces. 
No one who had an opportunity of seeing this most 
beautiful sight could ever forget it, and even with a 
sense of severe heart pain at the thought of the 
destruction of so much beauty, and regret at the 
loss which was being inflicted on thousands, it was 
impossible to help admiring. One felt like looking 
at Vesuvius in eruption, when the glory of the out- 
burst of natural action overrides the sorrow for 
those ruined by the outbreak. It was soon clear 
that the whole Palace was doomed. Flickering 
lights appeared through the windows of the long 
corridors, and in little more than half an hour the 
whole interior of the beautiful building, which had 
been a joy and happiness to thousands, was a seeth- 
ing pile of fire. In less than an hour the Palace 
was a mere shell.” 

The fact of the Palace being on fire was tele- 
graphed early after the outbreak to the different 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade stations, and also to the 
King’s Cross Station of the Great Northern Railway. 
Mr. Oakley, general manager of the line, at once 
sent down the only two fire engines kept at King's 
Cross, each by special train to Wood Green, where 
they arrived almost as soon as the local engine 
from that village had been got out. Six steam firc- 
engines left London almost simultaneously, under 
the conduct of Captain Shaw, taking the road by 
Crouch End and Hornsey. But long before they 
had reached Muswell Hill the Palace no longer ex- 
isted. Meantime the fire had spread through every 
nook and corner of the edifice, travelling downward 
from the roof, first along the galleries, and then 
fiercely attacking the main body of the nave and 
transepts, increasing in intensity as the flames camo 
into contact with the more combustible materials of 
the building, especially the theatre and the great 
concert hall. In less than an hour after ite origin 
the whole interior was on fire, dense yolumes of 
black smoke, interspersed with lurid flames, swell 
ing upwards through the roof into the bright summer 
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miles around the adjacent country. At half-past 
one o'clock the tie rods, holding together the twelve 
gigantic ribs of the roof, gave way under the intense 
heat to which they were subjected, and with one 
tremendous crash, which is said to have been 
distinctly heard throughout a circuit of six miles, 
the central dome fell bodily, crushing the great organ 
and the orchestral amphitheatre beneath its ponder- 
ous weight, and carrying the débris in one con- 
glomerate ruin into the arches below. The two 
smaller domes speedily shared the same destruction, 
and, before two o'clock, not a vestige of the roof 
or upper walls, except the eight gable entrances, 
remained standing. 

At six o'clock there was literally not a spark to be 
seen of the terrific fire. At that hour Captain Shaw 
issued orders for a large number of his men to 
return to their quarters, their services being no 
longer required, and the crowds who had for the 
last few hours been gazing with regret at the burning 
pile took their departure. The suddenness of this 
calamity almost paralysed with amazement those 
more immediately concerned, and even at the last 
moment it was difficult for them to realise the 
melancholy fact. The men, who went to their 
dinner at twelve o’clock, adjourning to a convenient 
portion of the roof to partake of their meal, had, it 
appears, hardly finished their repast when they 
observed smoke issuing from the dome. They at 
once saw their danger, and naturally beat a quick 
retreat down the ladders leading to terra jirma. 
When the dome fell it seems that it sent the flames 
through the nave, east and west, with a force that 
gave those in the building little chance of escape. 
The fire rushing up in such volumes in the dome 
created a draft or current of air that would have 
defied the efforts of all the firemen in London to 
check, whilst, apart from this, the building itself 
was so constructed, being ‘ tied,” to speak techni- 
cally, ‘“‘ from the dome,” that, assuming the fire had 
been confined to the transept, the other parts of the 
Palace would have been so weakened by the de- 
struction of the dome as to have rendered them 
dangerous. Messrs. Kelk and Lucas, and two or 
three other directors, together with Mr. Griining, 
held a meeting in the afternoon, while the fire was 
yet burning, and they decided to carry out their 
program of the season as far as the outdoor fétes go, 
and to rebuild the Palace as quickly as practicable. 

The deepest sympathy is felt generally for the 
directors, while the inhabitants of the northern 
suburb consider the destruction of the Palace a na- 
tional disaster, and have gone as far as to suggest 
that it should be rebuilt by public subscription. 
The Alexandra Palace had cost at the moment of its 
destruction some £600,000, of which the directors 
could only cover £120,060 by insurance. 

By Tuesday morning exploring parties were 
already at work among the débris of the Alexandra 
Palace. They made one unhappy discovery of a 
dead body in the strong room among the cellars. 
There a man in the employment of Bertram and 
Roberts appears to have taken refuge, and been 
suffocated by the smoke, In the afternoon the 
shareholders of the Alexandra Palace Company met 
in the bangueting hall, and resolved to take 
immediate steps for the reconstruction of the 
building. The program of the present season it was 
determined, would be carried out, as far as regards 
outdoor entertainments. Accordingly on Wednesday 
the gates of the Park were thrown open, and some 
5000 visitors were admitted, A stringed band in the 
orchestra of the banqueting hall performed from ten 
till six. The shell of the western gable was still 
considered unsafe, and the police were strict in 
keeping persons without the barrier which had been 
erected. Search for the remains of Jordan, the 
fireman, has led to no discovery; nor have the poor 
fellow's friends received any tidings of him. The 
condition of the unfortunate stall-keepers, who have 
been left penniless by the destruction of their little 
stock-in-trade, is well deserving of public sympathy, 
So rapid was the spread of the fire along the nave 
of the building that several of these poor women had 
to fiy for their lives, bonnetless and shawlless, as 
they were while attending their duties. The Crystal 
Palace Company sent on Wednesday afternoon a 





telegram to Mr. Redgrave, the manager of the 
Alexandra Park, informing him that it was the 
intention of that company to give an entertainment 
for the benefit of these women. This is an example 
which it is to be hoped will be followed by those 
who can afford to relieve the distress not only of the 
stall-women, but waiters and others having families 
depending upon them who have been thrown out of 
employment by this terrible fire. 








DR. GEORGE MACDONALD ON 
“HAMLET.” 





The last of Dr. George Macdonald's lectures in 
New York (where he has been giving a course) had 
for its subject Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet.” This was 
his final lecture previous to his return home. 

After some preliminary remarks, he said: In the 
play which we have to consider this evening the 
whole interest lies in the character of Hamlet, and 
the whole burden of all the multitudinous criticism 
that has been written upon the. play, the whole, 
main question is: ‘“* What sort of a man was this 
Hanlet? Can we understand him?” And the 
marvellous thing is that although so few dare to say 
that they thoroughly understand this character, yet 
the play is the most popular of all his plays. hy? 
Because when we do not understand we yet feel that 
we touch the man. We feel that he is of our kind. 
We are aware that he is not only a type of the 
human race, but a type of the humanity in each 
individual ; that it illustrates something more 
tous all than is there depicted. We perceive a man 
in perplexity, and yet compelled to act.. Hamlet 
was the noblest of men in the most untoward of cir- 
cumstances. His love for his friend Horatio 
portrayed his own loveable character. Above all, 
throughout the entire play was paramount his faith 
in God. He was: originally an optimist, thought 
well of every one, and only at thirty years of age did 
he learn that in Denmark, at least, ‘‘a man may 
smile and smile and be a villain.” His natural 
desire in the beginning of the play to put an end to 
his misery by suicide was strangled in its conception 
by the thought that the Everlasting had ‘ set his 
canon ’gainst self-slaughter,’’ and the temptation 
thug dismissed the lecturer did not think was 
again even tolerated in thought. Hamlet was 
a believer in special providences. Those who 
thought him a man incapable of action must haye 
hard work to reconcile their opinion with his being 
the best fencer in all Denmark, his on the first 
opportunity putting the ghost’s word to the test by 
employment of the players, his defiant upbraiding of 
his mother, the killing of Polonius, breaking of the 
seal of the despatches and substituting his false 
friends’ names for his own, and his being the first to 
board the pirate. The lecturer would not discuss the 
question whether Hamlet was mad or not, but he 
could not understand how any man worthy the name 
of student could believe that. Hamlet prepares us 
for the whole thing as plainly as possible, for he tells 
his friends that whatever they may see in him, how- 
ever he may see fit to ‘‘ put an antic disposition on,” 
they will never hint at knof¥ing anything about it or 
the reason for it. 

When the play begins we find Hamlet sunk in 
gloom. Whatisit? The sudden death ofhis father 
is terrible indeed, but this does not cause this 
oppressive gloom. What is it, then? It is his 
mother’s conduct? He sees the mother, whom he 
had looked upon as the best and noblest of women, 
married “before the shoes are old that she then 
wore,”’ and married to his father’s brother. At that 
time this was considered a vile thing, a crime, and 
this was his mother. Can he say that she is one 
out of many millions of women? The horrible sus- 
picion comes that all women are like her. And this 
is borne out by the conduct of Ophelia. She refuses, 
at the instigation of her father, to receive letters 
from Hamlet, or to see him. She ought to have 
given him a reason for her conduct, but she is only 
a poor creature. There is little harm about her; 
she is simply a weak girl. She could trust Ham- 
let; her wretched father could not. He could 





es 
not believe that Hamlet meant well by her, If 
Ophelia had told the truth to Hamlet, the pro. 
bability is that the play never could have been 
written. It was necessary for Shakespeare to take 
from ‘‘ Hamlet” every worldly support. Ophelia 
was & very pretty girl, with her hair down, and in a 
white frock, and of course was very entrancing, 
Hamlet's feeling toward Ophelia was due to the 
misery of his mind. In her interview with him, he 
is full of the terrible things that the ghost told him, 
He looks dazed and miserable. He wanders into 
her room, where he has no business to be, in g 
dazed condition, seeking blindly for comfort in the 
one place on earth, where he thought he might get 
it. Ifshe had been a strong-hearted girl she would 
have given it to him, but she gave him nothing, 
He is haunted by the thought that Ophelia must be 
like his mother, but does not believe it quite. He 
holds her at arm’s length, as if to read her heart in 
her eyes, looking for truth and purity. Her eyes 
were lovely and clear, but what her heart is he 
cannot tell. He gazés, and at last in despair of any 
answer, tears himself away. His conduct after. 
ward seems brutal, but there are times when the 
flame that is consuming the heart must break forth 
at the lips. In that second interview we find that 
the conviction of the badness of the world generally 
has reacted upon him in the way it reacts upon 
every good man. He begins to think of his own 
faults. He tries to sting her into an answer, but 
she will not speak. She thinks him mad for love of 
her. Ifshe would only indignantly repel the aceu- 
sations he throws upon her, it would be like a little 
breath from the Infinite, making a little opening in 
the fog about him. Still she loved him. The best 
thing you know about her is that she went mad, 








ACCIDENT AT THE SURREY. GARDENS. 





A serious occurrence took place on Monday after- 
noon in the recreation grounds of the Surrey Gardens, 
during the performance of Mdlle. Spelterini, the 
rope-walker, who herself had a most marvellous 
escape from death, while a man, who is understood 
to be named Leet, was injured to some extent. The 
cause of the accident was the snapping in two of the 
main rope upon which the performance of the lady 
above named takes place twice a day. The rope is 
about two inches in diameter, and is stretched to the 
distance of some hundreds of feet, one end being 
firmly fastened round an immense tree some seven 
or eight feet in circumference, and the other fastened 
in a similar manner in an opposite direction. A‘ 
large stage has been erected under where Mille. 
Spelterini takes her first step on the rope, and upon 
the stage the band, about forty in number, were 
seated at the time of the accident. On Monday 
afternoon, as usual, the ropes were all tightened, the 
men sent up, and the baskets and a chair taken up 
for the intended performance. Médlle. Spelterini 
started from her stage, the band played, and all went 
well as she crossed the rope safely. She had, how- 
ever, barely got her foot from the rope on to the 
stage, at about eighty feet from the ground, when, 
with a loud report, which was audible from a distance, 
the main rope snapped completely in two pieces. 
The lady dropped her balancing pole with a look of 
horror, and clung to the rails of the stage for support. 
The rope immediately began running slowly He 
surely through the groove in the posts, and 
large beam which Malle. Spelterini had left but two 
minutes before, which still had a man on top, began 
to swing through the air towards the ground. Loud 
shrieks and cries arose from the persons who were 
in the grounds; for at first it appeared as if the 
beam would crush a great crowd.of people, but, 
happily, all got out of the way im time, and the 
immense thing fell-with a tremendous crash, dashing 
through the roof of a temporary structure which 
contained a large number of models, doing some 
damage. The man who was on top had presence of 
mind enough to roll out of the structure or he must 
have been cut to pieces by the broken glass of the 
model-house. Attention was immedi called to 
the other beam, which it was feared would share a 
similar fate; but the rope ran through th 
until it got to a large knot, and then 
supporting it on one side, while two strong 
bound the beam to the tree in the other 
Mdlle. Spelterini was immediately brought down to 
the ground by means of a swing seat and a rope 
and, although no doubt much alarmed, did not 
appear to be seriously discomposed. The man at 
the other end was taken care of, and remoyed under 
medical superyision. 
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REVIEWS. 

Missionary Enterprise in the East, with especial 
reference to the Syrian Christians of Malabar and 
the Results of Modern Missions. By the Rev. 
Ricnarp Conus, M.A., late Principal of the 
Church Missionary Society's Syrian College, 
Cottayam, Travancore, South India. Henry 
King and Co., 65, Cornhill. 

The tesults achieved by missionary enterprise 
sre very problematical. Disinterested observers 
are mostly inclined to maintain that the influence 
of missionaries is absolutely prejudicial to the 
civilization of inferior races, and to the spread of a 
sincere Christianity. They say that the facility 
and advantages of conversion foster hypocrisy where 
the missionaries apparently succeed; and that 
where they do not succeed (as in China), their 
interference provokes endless outbreaks of animosity. 
They also say that there is no more time-serving 
impostor than the average converted native. On 
the other hand we have a large organisation of 
unmistakeably worthy and respectable people, who 
firmly believe in the good effected by missions. 
They maintain that they involve more than a 
question of convenience, being instituted by divine 
command ; moreover the accounts which daily reach 
these shores of the progress of the distant workers, 
confirm believers at home of the absolute success 
of the movement. Now we have no desire to swell 
the discussion as to the utility of missions by any 
argument for oragainst. What we extract from the 
present book may prove of interest whether the 
reader believes in the practical good of modern 
apostleship, or holds it to proceed from a sincere 
but mistaken impulse. The book contains some 
information as to the Condition of worship in 
Malabar, where a Syrian Catholicism prevails 
among the Christians. The information is of 
course overlarded with the unctuous piety of 
the low-evangelical or dissenting order. Hard 
words are dealt at Rome, and there is 
the usual familiarity professed with the nature 
and intentions of the Creator, accompanied, as it 
generally is, with sectarian scorn and distrust of 
rival religionists. Ignoring, however, the cant of 
the book, what we can make out is that the Syrian 
Christians are not nominally subject to the Pope, 
though they retain Romanist dogmata and practices, 
including transubstantiation and the Sacrifice of 
the Mass, Mariolatry, extreme: unction, and the 
intercession of the saints. ‘They have however no 
images in their churches. Among these Catholics 
the Protestant party from England are labouring 
with sore travail, and, says Mr. Collins, have 
succeeded in expunging the invocation of the Virgin 
and the prayers for the dead in several of the 
churchese The last service they will possibly sueceed 
in discountenancing, if they work hard, just about 
the time when it is universally revived in the 
Chureh of England. Indeed these Syrian Christians, 
notwithstanding Mr. Collins’s pious bewailing of 
their “corruption,” appear to be very decent 
titualists, about on a level with the ‘“ Catholic” 
party in the English Church. In one respect they 
are in advance of our home-made priests. They 
use fireworks in service—an innovation which has 
not yet been practised by our own high churchmen. 
Otherwise there are points in the following deserip- 
tion which might commend themselves to Anglican 
ladies and gentlemen at home :— 

The priests began to flit to and fro before the 
altar, coming up the chancel in their ordinary white 


; and, as they come up one by one, the deacons 
help them to robe. Ten priests there are when all 
have assembled, and each puts on a differently 
patterned cope. All are of the richest silk. One 
with a huge scarlet cross at the back; another with 
ayellow cross; another a crimson ; another a white; 
some with only a small eross at the shoulder ; and 
the rest broad stripes of scarlet and yellow or scarlet 
and white. And then they arrange themselves in a 
Semicircle before the altar, their heads slightly 
inclined, and behind them, in a wider circle, are from 


nt arose from 
scarcely know how to describe it. 


some idea, perhaps, of its effect. Instead of Hebrew 
the Syrians use its sister Syriac, and the mode of 
chanting is very similar. ‘his chanting lasted about 
ten minutes, and consisted of invocations of the 
Virgin Mary and saints, and among them Mar Gabriel 
himself. The chanting concluded, they formed in 
procession, each having in his hand a taper, and the 
deacons still waving the censers. As they reached 
the west door of the church, I perceived that the 
leading priest—an amiable and intelligent young 
man, who says he has no sympathy with these 
travesties of religion, but has not courage to make 
a determined stand agairst them, and who is well- 
known to me, as he helps me occasionally to spell 
out a little Syriac—was bearing a silver image of the 
Virgin Mary. A grand canopy was ready outside, 
under which he heads the procession round the 
church. His stepping under the canopy was the 
signal for Shiva’s bands to strike up again with their 
deafening ‘‘ tom-toms’’ and shrieking pipes; and 
immediately an enormous rocket was fired just in 
front of the procession, and for a moment displayed, 
the mass of heads swaying to and fro in the church- 
yard, as it went rushing up towards the beautiful 
stars. Then presently there was a cessation of the 
frantic beating of the tom-toms, and a chant was 
again raised by the priests, which sounded like a 
voice from De Profundis, while for a short time they 
halted. Then, again, in the front of the procession 
there sprung up another brilliant light; this time 
an exquisite fountain of fire, something similar to 
what, when I was a schoolboy, we used to call a 
‘“* flower-pot.” In India they are great adepts in the 
manufacture of fireworks. Then the procession 
moved slowly on again to music of Shiva’s bands, 
and then again halts. Another rocket hisses from 
the front, and soon explodes in beautifully-coloured 
balls. Then there is another pause for chanting, 
and then another rocket, and then anothertremendous 
clash of tom-toms, and cymbals, and “all kinds of 
music; ”’ a few yards of progress for the procession, 
more fireworks, and so on, with an alternation of 
music, fireworks, and chanting; till in about an 
hour the circle of the church had been completed, 
and the ceremony was ended. 


Of course a sight like this was gall and wormwood 
to the onlooker, trained under narrow sectarian 
influences, and unable to see that the pomp and 
circumstance of worship which repel a Scotch 
Presbyterian are germane to the sensuous Oriental 
mind. Mr. Collins in fact groans lustily over these 
idolators, as he calls them. He evidently thinks 
there is not a brass farthing to choose between the 
worship of Shiva and the worship of Christ, if 
Christ be worshipped with tom-toms and fireworks. 
Christians of this sort he regards as no better than 
Hindoos. ‘I was surprised,” he says, “ after 
standing for some time in the church, to see a 
number of men about the door with the ashes of 
Shiva on their foreheads. What! Hindoos amongst 
the company? Yes, indeed, and each one with a 
musical instrument in his hand, or under his arm. 
We were to have music, then, as a part of the 
entertainment. Had I not been forewarned of this 
by what I saw, my ears would soon have undeceived 
me, for at about a quarter to twelve o’clock the 
combined bands of three or four of the neighbouring 
pagodas began to beat their drums, and rend the 
air with their hautboys and flageolets. Strange 
sight! The men whose daily employment is to 
honour the idols of Vishnu, or Shiva, or Bhagawathy, 
in their daily processions round the temples, were 
here engaged to do honour to the spirit of a Christian 
bishop. Here is a subject for contemplation. It is 
not that the heathen musicians are thereby brought 
to see anything more noble or true in Christianity 
than in Hinduism, in a Mar Gabriel than ina Shiva, 
but that everywhere Christianity, when degraded by 
superstition and ignorance, degenerates into mere 
idolatry. Metaphysicians may see a difference, but 
the common man sees—ay, and suspects, none.” 
This attitude of mental superiority is very amusing. 
To some people the ‘subject of contemplation ” 
would be, not the tolerant Brahmins ready to honour 
the memory of a dead man, although of alien creed, 
but the dogmatic and self-satisfied Christian who 
professes pious horrors of a creed infinitely older, 
infinitely wider-spread, and infinitely more liberal 
than his own. 








[Avorngr & Co.] 
“ Fly not so swift, ye happy hours.” Song. Words 
by J. H. Parrot. Music by Gustav Kuster. 





One who has been in a Jews’ synagogue may form 


=, 
quently a relief from the ordinary run of English 
Ballad. The air is pleasing, and its arrangement is 
musicianly, but there is rather a want of repose, 
though this may probably be the effect aimed at. 
Key F, 2-4 time, compass D to A, twelve notes. 





(Ransrorp & Son.) 

‘“‘ Musing Alone.” Ballad. Composed by J. P. 
Knieur. 

Simple and pretty, music and verse going well 
together as might be expected from Mr. Knight's 
practised hand. The words moreover are exceedingly 
proper, and may be admitted without hesitation 
into the most precise of ‘ Establishments” for 
young ladies. Key G, 2-4 time, compass D to EB, 
nine notes. An edition is also published in E flat. 





“Fairy Breeze.” Canzonet. Written by D. L. 
Hearn. Music by I’. Srantstavs. 

The subject may fairly excuse the irregularity of 
Mr. Heath’s words, which are shown by their setting 
to be not atall ill-adapted for lyrical treatment. 
The canzonet opens in 2-4 time, allegretto, the 
key A flat, changing into the dominant, theneo 
passing into C minor, common time, and ending 
with a spirited melody in 6-8 time and the original 
key. The compass is E to G, ten notes. 





(Wituryr & Co.)} 

Rainbow Hues. Valse Brillante. By G. Ricnarnson. 
Sparkling Gems. Fantasia Schottische. By G. 
RicHarpson. 

The above are very showy, but by no means over 
difficult pieces. The former has frequent changes 
of tempo, though the more conspicuous motivo is 
elaborated in waltz-time. The arrangement is 
ingenious and the effect pleasing. The second 
piece, after a short introduction, retains the 
Schottische form throughout. Lightness of finger, 
and fair command of the instrument are requisite, 
but the study of these sketches will be profitable, 
and the result of perfect rendering will compensate 
for the trouble necessary to get them up. 





Starlight Reverie. Meditation for the Pianoforte, 
By W. F. Tayzor. 

An agreeable melody in 8-4 time, Andante, 
effectively arranged, and within the powers of 


moderately advanced players. It is not too long. 





“AU TRAVERS DU MUR.” 

An operetta new to this country, though dating 
an existence across the Channel from 1861, was on 
Saturday introduced to an audience at St. George's 
Hall, by Prince Poniatowski. The Prince is an 
admitted possessor of musical talents which he has 
exercised only in an amateur's way; and his little 
work “ Au travers du Mur” is characterised by an 
agreeable and cultivated style of writing, diversified 
here and there with happy inspirations of tune, 
The plot is all about some musicians who meet and 
pursue love and music through a partition which 
divides their rooms at an hotel. It was enacted in 
lively fashion, and sung with all eleverness and 
animation by Miss José Sherrington, Mdme. Abrek, 
Miss Purday, M. Jules Lefort, Sig. Monari-Rocea, 
Sig. Federici, and M. Andran; it enjoyed a warm 
reception and the composer was called by acclama- 
tion. The compliment was deserved, for “* Au 
travers du Mur” is engagingly worked out, and 
from first to last betrays the artistic spirit, while it 
also possesses the essential of popularity—attrac- 
tive melody. Previous to the operetta Malle. Marie 
Dumas appeared in some of those saynettes which 
she has cleverly acted before now. Her performance 
of Gondinet’s “‘ Oh Monsieur” and Mouselet’s “ Les 
femmes qui font des scenes” was a triumph of the 
delineation of detail. 

Messrs, Morison herely inform the publi that they have. no 
connection witha « haying for its trade mark *‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 


f the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 








Loxpor.— 





A little song on the German model, and conse- 


mark on Morison’s are the words ‘* Morivon's 
Untecteal Medicines engraved on the Government in 
white letters on 0 rod rene Oe e 
February 1872. Monusox & Co 
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The 80th inst. is fixed for the appearance at the 


Globe of Mr. Edward Saker in ‘' Sithors to Grind.” 





Mdme. Alboni is at present in Milan, and an- 
nounces her intention of settling in Italy. 


A history of dramatic music in France, by M, 


Choquet, has been published by Didot, of Paris. 





The Féte to the Shah of Persia will take place at 


the Royal Albert Hall on Monday evening, the 
23rd. 





The Queen has ordered a State Opera to be given 


at Covent Garden for the behoof of the Shah of 
Persia to-morrow week. 





Mr. Arthur O’Shaughnessy, the young poet, is 
about to marry the eldest daughter of Dr. Westland 
Marston. 





The well-known contrabassist Bottesini, chef of 


the Cairo Italian Opera, has gone to Venice, where 


“ La Forza del Destino”’ is being mounted. 





Mr. John Fitzgerald, musical director of the Strand 


Theatre, was recently presented with an ivory baton, 
gold mounted, from the ladies and gentlemen of the 
Strand. 





M. Sardou is going to write a libretto for M. 
Offenbach’s ‘* Les Premiéres Armes de Figaro ” which 
it is intended to produce at the Renaissance in the 
autumn. 





M. Faure, the well-known singer, has sold his 
gallery in Paris, consisting of thirty pictures—all 
modern. It brought in the highly-respectable sum 
of 515,000 francs (£20,600). 





The French Government intend giving a splendid 
reception to the Shah of Persia. 
features of the program are to be a féte de nuit in 
the park of Versailles and a gala performance at the 


Opera. 
An attempt to make an opera out of Mozart's 





courtship of Constance Weber, at the Carltheater in 
Vienna, has failed, the Viennese not liking Herr yon 


The leading 
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; 
Suppe’s arrangement of Mozartian music to form a 
pasticcio. 


Mr. Henry Neville’s negotiations for the Olympic 
Theatre are so far completed that he has decided on 
opening it in September. Among the novelties be. 
spoken for the new venture is a play by Mr. Farnie, 





In consequence of the arrangements which arg 
being made for the féte in aid of the Royal Dramatic 
College Fund, the annual meeting of the College 
which had been announced for Tuesday, ws 
necessarily postponed till after the féte. 





So intense is the public eagerness to see Mr. H. 
J. Montague in Claude Melnotte, and 80 great the 
rush upon places, that the manager has yielded to 
the gratifying pressure, and consented that Satur. 
day's benefit shall be repeated on Monday evening, 


It is reported that the managers of the Vaudeville 
contemplate reviving the ‘Two Roses” at the 
conclusion of the run of the “‘ School for Scandal,” 
Another revival! Is there no self-confidence jn 
choosing new things in the theatrical breast ? 





Friiulein Clara Ziegler, the German tragedienne, 
who has a life engagement at the Royal Theatre in 
Munich, is trying to get leave of absence, in order 
to accept an engagement offered by Ullman for one 
hundred performances in the United States, at 
1000 dollars each, beginning next September. 





It seems there is but little chance of the new 
Grand Opera House in Paris being opened for three 
years to come, owing to the insufficiency of the 
yearly grants of the Legislative Assembly to com. 
plete the work. In the meanwhile, the edifice is 
undergoing damage and decay, which will necessitate 
costly repairs. 





A showman at Vicksburg, U.S., in order to avoid 
admitting negroes to his exhibition, has hit upon the 
idea of issuing ‘‘cards of invitation.” These are 
hterally what they purport to be, and the recipient 
is invited to pay his share towards the entertainment, 
as a matter of courtesy and not as an admission fee, 
Whether the idea works well or not is at present 
unknown. 

Mr. Cellier, whose music to ‘‘ Charity Begins at 
Home” was highly appreciated during its long run 
at the Gallery of Illustration, gives a special morn- 
ing performance next Tuesday at this popular place 
of amusement, when ‘‘ Dora’s Dream,’’ an operetta, 
adapted from the French by Mr. Arthur Cecil, the 
music to which has been composed by Mr. Cellier, 
will be produced for the first time. 





To-morrow Mr. H. J. Montague takes his annual 
benefit at the Globe and assumes the réle of Claud 
Melnotte in the ‘‘ Lady of Lyons”—a performances 
which will be continued during next week. We are 
authorised to state that there never was any founda- 
tion for the assertion in a contemporary that Miss 
Carlotta Addison would alternate the part of 
Pauline with Miss Rose Massey. 





The death is announced of a Berlin composer of 
operas and orchestral music—August Conradi. A 
work of his—a symphony in A minor—was some 
years ago hoisted into notoriety by the audacious 
attempt of a plagiary, Loeffler, who passed it off in 
Vienna as his own, and had it performed without 
the alteration of a note. The fraud was discovered, 
and the German journals made such an ado over it 
that Conradi found himself famous. He died 
aged fifty-two. 

The birthday of Wagner was celebrated the otbet 
day at Bayreuth in regal manner. Early in the 
morning he was woke up by a reveillée 
from the “ Meistersinger.” In the evening & grand 
dramatic performance was superintended by Wagnét 
in person, consisting of Wagner's works and § 
comedy by his father-in-law Louis Geyer. afe 
the theatre, all adjourned to the ‘ Golden Anchor, 
and quaffed mighty schoppen to the future triumphs 
of the futurist. 
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A wild enthusiast who imagined he had attained 
the science of aérial propulsion, collected a large 
crowd in Brussels on Saturday by engaging to fly 
over the city. When only two or three feet from 
the ground he ignominiously came down, falling on 
his face. The mob that had gathered grew furious 
at the disappointment, and tore to pieces the balloon 
that was to have played a subordinate part in the 
performance. Stones were thrown about recklessly, 
and a scene of serious disorder was witnessed. A 
number of ladies were hurt, and the disturbance has 
resulted in numerous arrests. 





Last week a chronological fog seems to have 
obscured the minds of printers and printers’ readers 
on the weekly press. We ourselves fixed the début 
of Liszt in 1858 instead of 1823, in the same sentence 
stating that he had been fifty years before the public. 
The same date appears to have haunted the Observer, 
which gives May 1853 as the date of the burlesque of 
“ Nemesis” atthe Strand. Andthe Atheneum stated 
on Friday that ‘‘ at the close of the present month or 
the commencement of June’ Shakespeare would be 
performed at the Queen’s. Truly we have all been 
nodding, and the small critics who hug themselves 
on their cleverness in detecting an omitted comma, 
ora letter standing upside down, have experienced 
more than usual satisfaction. 





Says the Standard of Monday, in its exhaustive 
and exhausting fashion :— 


“ If we are ever to have opera bouffe in this country 
as a result in which the principles of art have been 
regarded with due study and indispensably toilsome 
preparation, as distinguished from the helter-skelter 
scramble of gaudily or impossibly dressed artists 
‘struggling after the imitation of a model which they 
wilfully turn their backs on, or ludicrously miscal- 
culate the time, thought, and labour necessary to 
attain, there must be something like a preliminary 
education of the public taste to that end, and a pro- 
fessional admonition of our artists as to the only 
right road thereto.” 


Quite so, and the way to obtain that is to engage a 
critic to write a model opera-bouffe. The result 
may enable him to furnish the “professional ad- 
monition of our artists ” desiderated. 





Theatrical gossip is busy with the name of a new 
star just below the Eastern horizon, and destined to 
rise at the Queen’s Theatre shortly. This is Miss 
Clive, to introduce whom Miss Litton has taken the 
Queen’s for a*summer season. She will appear as 
Constance in “ King John,’’ and it is asserted tliat 
in her the stage will secure an actress of far from 
mean capacities. She is said to be without stage 
instruction—to be a born artist, in fact. If a tithe 
of what is whispered in her favour turns out to be 


true, London will have reason to congratulate itself 


upon a new actress who comes in the nick of time, 


when performers of a high order are sadly deficient, 
notwithstanding that theatres multiply every year. 
Mr. Hermann Vezin, Mr. George Rignold and Mr. 
John Ryder will sustain parts in the Shakespearean 


play. 





The Atheneum, which has been unwearied in the 
exposure and denunciation of that clog upon free art, 
the Censorship of the stage, proposes in last week's 
number a plan of counteraction in the case of those 
French plays which have been vetoed by our squeamish 
Official. ‘All departments of Government,” suggests 
our contemporary, ‘‘ are not conducted on the same 
It is quite 
conceivable that if the French authors whose works 
are placed on this Protestant Index were to appeal 
through their ambassador, this international dis- 
Lord 
Granville has the reputation of being a man of taste 
and culture, and under such conditions he would be 


plan as the office of the Chamberlain. 


courtesy and offence might be remedied. 


compelled to deal with the question. It is humiliat 


ing to have to seek from Paris for means to remove 
restraints on English liberty. On their heads be the 


blame who drive us to such courses.” 





Some insidious haters of their species in Bordeaux 
have had the baseness to organise a champion match 
in poetry, for which the entries closed last Tuesday. 


but the diabolical nature of this attempt to overturn 
all the weak intellects in the neighbourhood, and to 
drive listeners mad also, is only too apparent. It 
is more than likely that the rhymsters will be per- 
mitted to read their effusions in public, and one 
journal observes with justice that “ as in old times, 
if the minstrel happened to offend any of the 
company he was immediately reprimanded with a 
carving knife, so these spouting gentry may be 
corrected with fragrant cats and odoriferous eggs 
when the pieces do not meet popular expectation.” 
We hope they may, if a feline or ovicular testi- 
monial is not too good to offer to a would-be 
‘champion ” poet. 


ee 


An entertaining story comes from St. Louis 
concerning an operatic rivalry between the admirers 
of Miss Kellogg and Mdme. Lucca. It seems that 
two cliques were formed, one of Germans, the other 
of Americans, and each rallied strenuously around 
the flag of the singer representing its own nation- 
ality. Naturally, being at the West, this competitive 
strife bore a close resemblance to the indigenous 
game of poker. On the night of Lucca’s first ap- 
pearance the Germans demonstrated with a thirty- 
five dollar bouquet. Upon the next day, the brokers 
on change capped this with a testimonial costing 
one hundred and thirty-five dollars, representing a 
turret, made of roses, nearly eight feet in height. 
This could not be endured by the Germans, so they 
subscribed to the extent of a laurel wreath lined 
with pure gold, costing over two hundred dollars, 
which was bestowed upon Lucca. Determined not 
to be outdone, the Americans bestowed upon 
Kellogg a medal and chain of gold worth some three 
hundred and fifty dollars. Upon this the game was 
called, and so far resembled whist that the honours 
were easy with the odd trick in favour of the 
Americans. 





M. Georges Hain], the leader of the orchestra at the 
Paris Opera, died last week. He had held his post 
for ten years, and his funeral was attended by his 
colleagues and those connected in other ways with 
the theatre. At half past one o’clock on Friday, the 
doors of the Church of the Trinity were thrown open, 
and a procession entered, headed by the Baron Tay- 
lor, MM. Ambroise Thomas, Perren, Hulanzier, &c. 
The clergy, clothed in vestments magnificently em- 
broidered in white upon black, approached to meet 
the body, and the solemn requiem began. The chorus 
was made up of the choristers of the Opera and of the 
Société des Concerts, the orchestra, placed in an 
upper gallery overlooking the sanctuary, being also 
recruited from the same source. During the offertory 
they played the ‘‘Dead March” from Beethoven’s 
“Eroica”’ symphony, and later on, the touching slow 
movement from the same musician’s symphony in 
A major swelled from the lightest pianissimo to a 
volume of sound that throbbed its pathos through 
the largechurch. The crowd outside the church was 
quite as large as that within, and the number of 
people present has been computed at 6000; but this 
is probably an exaggeration. 





Although the accident at the Surrey Gardens on 
Monday afternoon was not due to any slip or imper- 
fect ability of the performer, it yet illustrates the 
fatality which ever haunts sensational acrobatism. If 
the rope on which the rope-dancer was to perform 
had not been stretched at a dangerous altitude, its 
snapping would not have been accompanied by 
horrors. The rope-dancer herself only escaped by a 
miracle; for she had just taken her foot from the 
rope, on reaching the platform. Half a minute 
earlier, and the breakage of the cable would have 


lightly estimated. All these circumstances point to 
the obvious recommendation that no performance of 
the kind should go on higher than four or five feet 
from the ground—or what is equivalent to the 
ground, a substantial platfofm. The dexterity dis- 





How the match is to be conducted we do not know 


hurled her, maimed and bleeding, perhaps killed, to 
the ground. Even as it is, the man on the beam at 
the other end is desperately hurt; and the terror of 
the crowd while the beam was oscillating and 
threatening to crush those beneath it cannot be 


——-~2 


five feet as at fifty feet, while the mishap, if one 
should take place, would be reduced to a nominal 
extent. Such accidents would be impossible if we 
had a proper inspector of amusements appointed 
by the State instead of a nugatory official to look 
after our manners and morals. 





The visit of the Czar to Vienna was accompanied 
with much theatre-going. On Wednesday, when 
the gala-performance was given, it was impossible 
to procure a seat for love or money. All had been 
taken days in advance, principally by those enter- 
prising gentry, the forestallers, who buy a sheaf of 
tickets, to vend them again separately at a huge 
profit. ‘ Lohengrin” was withdrawn at the last 
moment, and “ Faust’’ substituted. The Czar is 
reported to have cried out when he saw the bill, 
‘* Wagner again ! Am I doomed to meet this Wagner 
wherever I go?” The singing was nothing extra- 
ordinary; the only features to distinguish the 
entertainment from one at a fifth of the price of 
admission by any company of fair talents were the 
illumination, the spectators, the Russian Volks- 
hymn, and the presence of the two Emperors. 
The Russian Volkshymn, executed by the orchestra, 
is a solemn, almost a funereal piece of music, a 
compromise between the Old Hundredth Psalm and 
the ‘‘Dead March” in “Saul.” The spectators 
were a sight; those who were not in uniform, and 
the minority, presented themselves in the costliest 
habits of ceremony their purses could buy. 





The lecture business is pursued in the United 
States with an avidity and activity unknown on this 
side the Ocean. The literary omnivorousness o 

American audiences is something extraordinary: that 
& man has made a name for something or other—no 
matter what—is quite reason enough that he should 
go and talk to them, and that they should listen with 
interest. This university of taste begets the habit of 
grouping likely lectures en bloc, with a most incon- 
gruous effect. For instance we read in the Dramatic 
World, that ‘‘ Wilkie Collins, the novelist, and 
Charles Bradlaugh, the radical, will lecture here next 
season under the auspices of the American Literary 
‘Bureau. They were engaged by Mr. John Elderkin, 
who also made unsuccessful overtures to Spurgeon 
and Charles Reade.”’ Was there ever such a hete- 
rogeneous quartet as these? From Bradlaugh to 
Spurgeon is hardly a more abrupt transition than 
from the sensation preacher to the sensation novelist. 
An organ of the lecturers—the Lyceum Magazine— 
states that ‘‘ neither George Eliot, Darwin, Tyndall, 
Spurgeon, Tom Hughes, Huxley, nor Reade, can be 
induced to lecture in this country during the next 
season "—but that ‘‘ several notable persons will tell 
us interesting things about various subjects.” Mr. 
Jenkins, pluming himself upon the success of ‘‘ Ginx’s 
Baby,” will lecture on ‘The England of To-Day,” 
and on “The English Satirists.” Mr. George Mac- 
donald has concluded a lecturing tour in the United 
States. 





A melancholy fracas has occurred at Indianapolis 

owing to an actor being bitten by a dog. It 
seems that there is an actor there of such exquisite 
proportions that he is known as the Apollo 
Belvedere. He was walking in the streets the 
other day and exciting universal admiration by 
the magnificent proportions of his limbs, when 
he accidentally stepped on the tail of a terrier 
dog who bit the actor severely in the calf of 
the leg. The wounded man, however, stalked on 
apparently unconscious of the injury he had received 
until a bystander called his attention to the circum. 
stance. He immediately stopped, and the spectators 
to their horror saw flowing from the wound—not a 
drop of blood—but a thin stream of sawdust. The 
incident was mentioned with kindly regret by one of 
the local papers. This ed the actor excessively, 
and announcing his intention to chastise the editor he 
proceeded to the office of that gentleman to carry out 
his intention ; but the muscles of his arms proved aa 
little formidable as the calves of his legs, and after 
4 short struggle he was ignominiously kicked by the 
editor out of his room. It is understood he con- 
templates retirement from the stage for a time. 








it played by a rope-walker is as great at a height of 
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HANDEL'S “VIRGIN MARTYR.” 





‘The Martyr of Antioch "—one of the very best 
legends for musical expression that the pages of 
Church history offer to the consideration of the com- 
poser—was miserably travestied by the Rev. Dr. 
Morell. Never did a poet so mistake and mas- 
querade a grand subject for the musical drama. 
Dr. Morell gave Handel the story of the martyrdom 
without the central figure —the Saviour of the 
world. There is no love, no faith, no hope, no joy, 
no patience, no vision—nothing of the grand sur- 
roundings of this beautiful legend of the old Church. 
The heart is never touched. And yet Dr. Morell 
had the drama of Philip Massinger before him, 
which, if not so holy or reverent as it might and 
ought to have been, is a strong tragedy, and fills the 
heart with grand emotions. The Christian Martyr 
has yet to bedone. Henry Hart Milman’s ‘‘ Martyr 
of Antioch,” is a scholastic poem well made up, and 
has its splendid ‘ bits,” but we never lose sight of 
Milman, and the martyr is the secondary figure. 
There is more honest work with Massinger, who 
wrote his drama two hundred years before the 
Oxford professor of poetry. Racine who followed— 
a century after Massinger—condensed the essence 
of insipidity into all he attempted, but through him 
we got The Martyrs” of Donizetti, the last act of 
which contains some of Donizetti’s best work; and 
we presume the new forthcoming opera of Gounod 
is founded more or less upon this celebrated play of 
his countryman. 

The death of ‘ Dorothea,” “ Theodora,” or what- 
ever elso the Christian Martyr may be called, is a 
gorgeous theme for an oratorio. Priest against 
priest, the old faith struggling against the new, the 
maledictions of the servants of Diana contrasted 
with the litanies and chorals of the Christians in the 
¢rypts. No doubt there was a mysterious fascination 
absorbing and marvellous —in the almost mad 
worship of the great goddess of the old mythology. 
Whether under the form of Venus or Adonis, or 
names Assyrian, Egyptian, or otherwise, it en- 
chained the senses, and the awful circumstances 
attending the passage of the Israelites through the 
Red Sea did not lead them to forget the seductive 
influences of the old Phoonician dance. Against the 
attraction of Antioch and its far-famed temple, the 
Christian maiden had but one plea— 

** He left the gates of heaven ajar ; 
Christ died for me, and shall not I 
Be willing for my Prince to die?” 

There is no such expression as this to be found in 
the drama of the Rev. Dr. Morell, and it is sad to 
think that Handel had no better help in this great 
Christian country in his exposition of the sufferings 
of one out of the white-robed (candidatus—not 
noble, as our Te Deum has it) army of martyrs. In 
his old age Handel became attached to martyrs. 
When commencing the ‘‘ Theodora,” he had just 
finished ‘‘ Susanna,” and perfecting “‘ Theodora,” 
he ended with the daughter of “‘ Jephtha.” He was 
all heart for this kind of grand work. He delighted 
to dwell upon the dark voyage over the sea of death, 
and to think of the grand life in the land of light 
and mystery beyond. But his parson-poet was a 
thorough Pagan in heart and mind, and never so 
much as gave the musician the slightest opportunity 
of doing what he could and what he wished to do. 
Btill the oratorio of ‘‘ Theodora” is one of Handel's 
greatest efforts. Itissuch close work. The writing of 
the old man, sure and certain—never baffled, never 
thwarted—stedfast and sure. There is ever a tran- 
quillity and confidence from the first page to the last. 
All is done right, all for the best, and his most subtle 
strokes are the safest. How grandly the overture 
opens—with Larmonies so suggestive, massive, and 
majestic! After the first eight bars he treads into 
new fields with the ponderous step of his own Poly- 
pheme. So strong and strange are the giant crashes 
that one might well fancy the downfall of the heathen 
temple and the crumbling ofits pillars. This opening 
will bear any amount of modern score, and possibly 
to modern ears it needs the aid of modern orchestra- 
tion to recall what is lying in the few notes on the old 
paper. The fugue follows—the orthodox dissertation 

» question, answer, disputation and explana- 





tion—with a clink and ring, pomp and crown, be- 
coming a master in this school of harmonic jingle. 
The overture properly ends here—for the trio, or 
third movement, is a minuet and the fourth a coranto, 
two dances introducing the rejoicing commemorating 
the birthday of the emperor. 

The opera opens in a muddle; there is no scene 
in the temple, no sacrifice, no dance to the goddess, 
the Prefect falls into a passion, orders all the 
Christians to share in the heathen rites, and 
promises ‘racks and gibbets,’’ ‘sword and fire” 
to the recalcitrants. The populace approve in a 
spirited chorus, glad to hear the promise of “ groans 
and cries” which they much prefer to ‘‘ trumpets 
and clarions.”” The hero (a concealed Christian), 
sings a song of defiance, the Captain of the 
Guard sings another about pity, and then 
comes in Theodora, the martyr, who, at once bids 
‘*the fond flattering world adieu.” The sequence is a 
moral ditty from her confidante, Irene, who depre- 
cates ‘‘ prosperity,” and prates about “ pure religion ” 
and how to feed ‘its flames.”” What pitiful stuff! 
and what a shameful waste of brains in setting jt to 
music! It is a marvel how Handel could grind up 
such thrice-thrashed rubbish. There is no helter 
skelter but occasional hurley burley, and a patient 
lingering over the cold and the cloudy, with an evident 
effort to infuse somewhat of comfort and cheerfulness 
into all this inexcusable inaptitude and folly. The 
Christians are without peace or prayer, the Pagans 
without pageantry or jollity, The scene closes with 
the Christians singing a chorus or hymn about “ grace 
and truth” and ‘holy fire” upon a stirring theme 
planned, connected, and completed with Handel’s 
usual dexterily and affluence of contrapuntal ex- 
pression. 

Now begin the real trials and sorrows of persecu- 
tion. There are throbbing hearts, feverish lips, and 
aching brows, for Christian men are to be killed, 
and Christian women persecuted. Irene hears and 
sings about ‘‘rosy morn,” ‘shadowy night,” and 
‘virtuous toil.” The aria is broad and beautiful, 
such as becomes the outpouring of a maiden’s faith 
but it is stately, measured lip service, no passionate 
outbreak, no ardour of supplication. A commingling 
of fierce cries and cruel imprecations, with wails 
and sorrowings, and tears, would have heightened 
the feeling and carried on the action; but with Dr. 
Morell superstition has its good manners, and piety 
its limit and decorum. There must be time for 
cooing of pigeons and murmurs of love, and with 
the Pagans their bark is worse than their bite. But 
Handel seizes the opportunity, and in the chorus to 
the Everlasting One, mighty to save in peril, storm, 
and death, he breaks out in a pleading of prayer 
rarely surpassed even by himself. 

The succeeding scene is serious. The Captain 
remonstrates with the Christians, and Theodora 
expostulates with the ‘deluded mortal,” where- 
upon she is arrested and learns her fate :— 

‘* Death is not thy doom—worse than death ; 
Those guards are ordered to convey you 
_ To ee Temple—to worship her and fulfil her 
rites.” 


Here we find the celebrated aria or canzonet 
“ Angels ever bright and fair.” The song calls up 
the buried past as much as any song Handel ever 
wrote, and it will be repeated, and again repeated, 
for many a year to come. It is not the wail of a 
broken heart; still it has its passion and glimmer 
of lamentation in tones sweet and maidenlike. At 
this point a fine opening is lost. The Christians do 
nothing, say nothing; but the tenor comes in, hears 
of the arrest, and sings thus :— 
“Kind heaven, if virtue be thy care, 

With courage fire me, 

Or art inspire me, 

To free the captive fair !!” 
And the chorus respond, 

‘Go, pious generous youth, 

May all the powers above 

Reward thy virtuous love 

. With Theodora’s charms.” 
What a fair lady! Whatanoblechampion! What 
a considerate chorus! Handel has written two 
good songs and an excellent chorus, but the drama 








The second act gives us the choral hymns to Flora 
and Venus, ‘‘ Queen of Summer,” and “‘ Venus laugh. 
ing,” when Theodora in prison is brought upon the 
stage. There is no prayer, devotion, hope, faith, 
trust, or any exercise of a single Christian feeling 
The lady calls upon death without terror or pain; 
she is calmly benign, and asks for the wings of the 
silver dove to sail away through the skies to the isles 
of the blessed. The first aria is in Handel’s grand. 
est way, having the feeling of much secret sorrow 
and patient endurance, and the second air is the 
germ of ‘ Waft her angels,” afterwards used in the 
‘“* Jephtha.” What the fountain sends forth returns 
again to the fountain. 

The lover gives himself up to the guard, sings 
about “ pity,” and the guard sings about Flora and 
Venus, who he says do not approve of this cruel 
and bloody persecution. Irene warbles a prayer, 
The three solos are of interest, no thanks to Dr, 
Morell; but for him they would have been grand, 
Now comes the great duet, the absorbing point of 
the opera—the lover and his lady meet in prison, 
he proposes exchange of dresses, she first refuses, 
then consents, and the Captain of the Guard lets her 
go free. She had requested her lover to kill her, 
which of course he refused to do. Here is a costly 
scene of breaking hearts and tearful eyes, two hearts 
linked in one torn asunder, tie general knell ringing 
in the ears. Mozart never had such a chance, 
+ ag ae and Verdi never one better, but poor 

r. Morell subdues all the passion and tumult, and 
Handel is compelled to make the unhappy couple 
exchange their farewells in patient, peaceful, loyal, 
and loving style. There is no grief and no out- 
break. It is the phantom of a love-duet. 

The scene changes, and we are among the Christians 
in the catacombs, who oddly enough sing a chorus 
about the Widow of Nain,.and the resurrection of 
her only son. This is the famous chorus “He 
(Christ) saw the lovely youth ;” “ Rise, youth,” he 
said; ‘*Lowly the mother bowed.” These move- 
ments were special favourites of the composer, and 


,| without question they are of great power. The 


chorus is fresh, not remembered harmony, but it is 
not the dramatic picture in which Handel delighted. 
We suspect he liked the counterpoint, but the public 
look to results, not to appositions and inversions of 
gamuts. 
Irene sings her grand litany 
* Lord to Thee each day and night 
Strong in hope we sing and pray :” 

a splendid and grandly sustained aria, when Theo- 
dora appears and narrates her deliverance, and then 
comes the chorus of the opera, a thanksgiving for 
Theodora’s escape, and a prayer for her lover's 
safety. It is an insertion from the ‘ Hercules” 
written in 1744, five years before, and is well worthy 
of its translation. It is built on a choral, and 
contains a curious resemblance to one of Bach's 
Preludes in his forty-eight pianoforte studies. Bach 
was familiar to Handel : there can be no doubt about 
it. With this great chorus really ends the oratorio. 
The lover is condemned to death, Irene goes back to 
join him, and the chorus moralise in a grand and 


*| impressive form 


‘‘ How strange their ends 
And yet how glorious ”— 
a thorough, staunch, stiff piece of noble counter 
point. 

Then follow an anti-climax, the parting duet, the 
execution, and the finale, ‘0 Love divine,” & 
charming chorus in Handel’s free and lordly way: 
“ Theodora” is a grand drama, ruined by Morell, 
bat saved and immortalised by Handel. 


2 eS 


TOUJOURS PERDRIX, 


Invariable as the succession of day and mono- 
tonous as the work of the horse in a elay-mill, the 


more same, and more tedious from its sameness, 
can be imagined than the round of a 

day. The concert, the Park, the dinner, the ball; 
the Park, the garden, the dinner, the eoneert; hardly 
en enn ae aah ne 
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the details composing the series vary not atall. It 
is of course out of the nature of some of these details 
to vary much. The incidents of the Row, the drive, 
the mechanical business of eating and dancing, admit 
of little variety. But even in those distractions 
where diversity might be attained, it is not sought— 
or at all events is not secured. Take music, for 
instance. Music, being an art, is capable of endless 
modifications; for art, like science, is progressive 
in its nature—unlike morality which is fixed and 
ascertained. Now music, which is an important 
element in the diversions of fashionable life, might 
be made to minister to the relief of its monotony. 
Instead of doing this, music is made one of its most 
monotonous features. The curse of the mill-horse is 
upon music as upon all things in the beau monde. Week 
after week, year after year, we have the same familiar 
presentments. Program is to program as like as pea 
topea. The opera houses vary scarcely a hair's breadth 
from the old worn-down track. It is the same with 
the highest artists as with the lowest. Just as 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson adorn each benefit 
concert with that admirable composition ‘‘ Flowing 
founts of milk and water”—so do the first-class 
artists repeat their own hobby-horse movements. 
Patti arrives for the season; plays Marguerite in 
“ Faust ;’”’ and sings ‘‘ Within a mile o’ Edinboro’ 
town” ata concert. Albani arrives for the season; 
plays “ Marguerite in “ Faust; and sings ‘The 
minstrel boy” at a concert. Nilsson arrives for the 
season; plays Marguerite in “ Faust;’’ and sings 
“ Angels ever bright and fair” at a concert. They 
all did precisely the same last year and the year 
before, and will do so in 1883, please goodness. 
And they make great fortunes by it, and hold their 
position at the top of the tree. Meanwhile, a big 
society on Monday performs Op. 99, while another big 
society on Wednesday executes Op. 101: this, so as 
not to compete too closely. Next week the Monday 
society will: do Op. 101, while the Wednesday 
society contents itself with the Ninety-ninth Opus. 
Out come the solemn owlish papers (which are all 
in the dreary conspiracy), and proceed to treat Op. 
99 and 101 as if they were entire novelties to the 
mass of musicians and the general public—as if 
they had not been heard a thousand times over on 
similar occasions. Half a column to each com- 
position. Refurbish up the life of the composer— 
remind the world, for the nine-hundred and 
ninety-ninth time—of the date when this work 
was written, and of its divisions, and which of 
the composer’s ,“fmanners” it illustrates—whether 
his early, or his second, or his later manner. This 
reiterated humbug imposes on the unmusical editor 
and the careleas reader. If the same encyclopedic 
information were foisted on them in other matters, 
there would be a grim awaking and calling to 
account. Imagine a dramatic critic, having to 
report on a certain actor in ‘*‘ Hamlet,’’ commencing 
with a statement of the date of Shakespeare’s birth, 
a short résumé of his life, an account of the plot of 
“ Hamlet,” and a comparison of this play with other 
plays both of Shakespeare’s and other people’s. 
Imagine all this, wrapped up in infinite esthetic 
balderdash, and conveyed to the readers of the paper 
with an air of enlightenment, as though ‘‘ Hamlet” 
were being unfolded now for the first time. Yet in 
music this nonsense goes on daily; the musical 
reporters repeat their dreary old cant with the most 
refreshing conviction that the public know no 
better; and every week sees column after column 
filled with platitudes upon events which might be 
dismissed in half-a-dozen lines, The system is 
Peculiar to musical performances. It does not 
Prevail in other arts. A reporter is not sent weekly 
from the big paper to “do” the National Gallery, 
and expound the Albert Memorial. Why not? 
Because it may be said, the National Gallery collec- 
tion is the same this year as last; or the additions 
are unimportant and could be described in a para- 
staph : the Albert Memorial also, though a beautiful 
Work, does not alter, and endless description of it 
and eulogium.of it would prove a bore. And is not 
music—such as we get it—equally invariable? 
Does a C minor symphony differ in July from the 
of its interpretation in May, that we 

Uust analyse it all over again and trot out once 


more the conventional panegyric? Is the fact not 
rather that music is the one subject besides religion, 
which affords infinite scope for humbug, and in 
which cant is not only tolerated but even respected ? 
Backed up then by the tacit conspiracy of the 
press, our caterers of music present us year after 
year with an unvarying regimen. It is toujours 
perdrix. The public are lazy and used to monotony, 
and nobody complains much. It must be all right, 
so long as those long admiring critiques appear. 
Oceasionally, however, some hardy speculator intro- 
duces a new element from Germany. There is 
much banging of chords, and scattering of cobwebs, 
and people open their eyes, unused to the new 
sensation. But those genial augurs, the powers of 
the daily press, soon put the extinguisher on this 
disturbing innovation. It is not so easy to carve a 
new dish as to dissect the familiar partridge. We 
have not yet found the joints of this new animal, 
and we may make a mess of it before the company. 
Let us send it away. So half-a-dozen pooh-poohing 
lines replace the old half-column of eulogy on Op. 
99; and the speculator, foreseeing the advent of a 
frosty epoch, sends back the innovation, and returns 
to the ancient opus. 

It is said that new enterprises in music—attempts 
in fresh directions—do not pay; that the public are 
best satisfied with what is familiar—even with what 
is trite. But experience belies the assertion. The 
public will support variety when they get the chance. 
The recent run after Bach proved that. Bach was 
introduced with judgment—judiciously kept before 


the popular attention—and curiosity was at once 
stimulated. To bring out a new opera for one or 
two nights and then to shelve it for ever, is not 


sufficient. Nor does the occasional production of an 


oratorio or a symphony (generally an imitation or 
plagiarism of the old) strike at the root of that 
monotony which renders the musical season like a 
What is required is to educate the musical 
public to expect change and diversity, and to be 
But this will 
hardly be effected while the daily press repeat their 


celay-mill. 
dissatisfied with perpetual hashes. 


everlasting contented commonplaces about Op. 101. 








“HONORARY” SERVICES AT THE 
VIENNA EXHIBITION. 


To tHe Epiror. 


Sir,—I think you have been unjust to Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners for the Vienna Exhibition. 
They no doubt imagined that there was sufficient 
patriotism among English musicians to furnish 
enough ‘persons eminently qualified” for their 
The appointment of “juror” is 
sufficiently ‘‘ honourable” to compensate for the 
Of course the actual 
expenses incurred by the jurors would be allowed on 
aliberal scale, as it is impossible the Commissioners 
can expect gentlemen to sacrifice money in addition 
to giving up their valuable time and services, nor 
can they wish that their travelling and sojourn 
should entail more inconvenience than absolutely. 
necessary. The actual expenses out of pocket 
being guaranteed, I think the Commissioners justi- 
fied.in believing that a sufficient number of eminently 
qualified “jurors” will at once be forthcoming. 


requirements. 


absence of an ‘‘ honorarium.” 


—Yours, &c. An Anrist. 
by ‘An Artist” are not impossibilities but facts 


secretary now lying before us: 


work of the International Jury.” 
Comment is needless.—Eb. } 





CRITICAL ETIQUETTH. 


To rae Eprror. 





Duck” illustrates this.. Neyer in. all 








[The expectations of the Commissioners as stated 


The following is an extract of a letter from their 


‘‘Her Majesty's Commissioners have no funds at 
their command, out of which to defray the expenses 
incurred by gentlemen attending at Vienna upon the || 


Sir,—There is a Nemesis in things dramatie—I' 
do not mean at the Strand Theatre, but a spirit of 
retributive justice which shapes our ends. The fate 
which has overtaken the author of ‘‘ The Wonderful 


ea 








canards has a quack called forth more plenteonsly 
the hisses of all goosedom. Never has an author 
been more completely “sat upon.” Did any sense 
of retribution, I wonder, wring those journalistic 
barbs which last week were quivering in the critic's 
cuticle? All that one can say is that the retribu- 
tion was well deserved. When “ The Bohemians” 
came out at the Opera Comique two or three months 
ago, the following violent attack on the librettist of 
that work, adorned the columns'of the Standard :— 
Mr. H. B. Farnie’s dramatic work resembles in 
too many instances nothing so much as the product 
of an ingenious instrament known to British 
industry as ‘‘a devil,” and possessing the property, 
when put im action, of tearing up every sort of 
previously manufactured material submitted to it 
to a fine fluff, known indifferently as “ shoddy,” or 
“ devil's dust,” and used to give fictitious substance 
to wefts of an otherwise meagre and threadbare 
texture. The latter part of the process, however, 
is omitted by Mr. Farnie, who simply sets his 
“ shoddy ’’ before the world in the chaotic and form- 
less heap to which he has reduced it. 
The brutality of this assault aroused at the time 
considerable indignation; for it was supposed 
to be the work of a rival librettist to Myx, 
Farnie; and it was further reported that he had 
unsuccessfully offered a work to the Opera Comique 
previous to this attack appearing. It was felt that 
a large daily paper of influence should not be made 
the vehicle of what looked like (whether it were so 
or not) the animosity of a competitor. The mere 
suspicion that spite could be thus exercised was 
itself derogatory to British journalism, 
However, ‘‘ the whirligig of time has its revenges.” 
The “ Wonderful Duck” in course superseded the 
‘* Bohemians,” and lo, HERE was the shoddy, if ever 
shoddy existed. Here, in the obscure, mangled 
hash of a French libretto was the very ‘ chaotic and 
formless heap” specified, and, added thereto, all 
the sins of dull dialogue, doggrel verse, Cockney 
rhymes, vulgarity and slang. The world judged 
the author by his own standard and thus reporied.. 
His victim was amply avenged. 

Ont in Front. 





COMMEMORATION FETE AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACH, 

Lucky Sydenham celebrated its own fortune on 
Tuesday while hapless: Muswell Hill was bewailing, 
its untoward fate. It was the nineteenth birthday 
of the Crystal Palace, and it had been determined 
to celebrate it in a festive way, and that the eelebra- 
tion should be associated with the memory of Sir 
Joseph Paxton, and a compliment paid to that of 
Prince Albert. Accordingly the chief features were 
to be the Commemoration Ode written by Mre 
Willert Beale and set by Sig. Arditi, at four o'clock, 
the unveiling of the Paxton Memorial, with display 
of great fountains, at six, and a discharge of flre~ 
works at a quarter past nine. The building did not 
open till twelve, when visitors rapidly poured in, 
until some 20,000 were assembled by two o'clock. 
It was a shilling day, notwithstanding the attrac- 
tions; and the multitude thronged to hear the 
concert, which was given with a chorus of upwards 
of 2000 performers in the Handel Orchestra. Miles 
Titiens, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Vernon Rigby and Sig. 
Foli were the principal vocalists who undertook the. 
Commemoration’ Ode, which has been fluently’ 
written by Mr. Beale, and set with variety and 
resource. It opens with an orchestral introduction 
followed by a choral Invocation for male voiees, and 
‘a chorus of Angels for females, the angelic and the 
feminine natures being co-ordinate. After a tenor 
‘recitative with trumpet obbligato, we have the best 
umber of the composition, a florid solo: “ The 
of Plenty,” which, sung by the rich artistic 
cice of Mdlle. Titiens enjoyed a great reception: 
, subsequent duet for her and Mrs. Patey also 
much. Then followed an effective chorus of 
, with cunning contrasts of harmony, and 
impressive transition into the minor—altogether 
dramatic piece of workmanship. But the best 
reserved forthe end: this was a quartet with 
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composer. Dr. Stainer was at the organ. The 
second part of the concert which had for its con- 
ductor Mr. Manns, consisted of a miscellaneous 
selection ; among the most effective pieces were the 
choral prayer from ‘‘ Mosé in Egitto”’ (encored), and 
Mr. Brinley Richards’s patriotic part-song, ‘‘ God 
bless the Prince of Wales.” The latter was sus- 
tained as regards its solos, by Mr. Vernon Rigby, 
and was received with obvious gratification. 

All concerned then adjourned to the upper terrace, 
where the Paxton monument was to be unveiled. 
This memorial, which has been erected by private 
Subscription, consists of a colossal marble bust, 
eight feet high, and four feet six inches at the base, 
carved in Carrara marble by Mr. W. F. Woodington, 
and conveys an admirable likeness. The lower part 
of the pedestal is in Portland stone, and the upper 
part in Portland cement, in imitation of red 
porphyry, the total height from the ground being 
thirty-nine feet. The whole monument was designed 
by and erected under the care of Mr. Owen Jones, 
and in the base four incised slabs of Cornish 
serpentine will be inserted containing a diagram of 
the principle on which the building of the Crystal 
Palace is constructed, and these three inscriptions: 
‘Joseph Paxton, born at Milton Bryant, Beds, 
8rd August, 1808; died at Rockhills, Sydenham, 
8th of June, 1865.” ‘The Crystal Palace was 
opened by H. M. Queen Victoria, on June 10th, 
1854,” and “ Si monumentum queris, circumspice.” 
The monument is not finished, for the Cornish 
serpentine is not yet put in; and at the present 
moment the appearance of the thing is far from 
lovely. Lady Frederick Cavendish unveiled the 
bust, and Mr. Scott Russell stepped forward and 
addressed the people in an able speech, in which he 
warmly eulogised the genius and enterprise of 
Paxton. Mr. Thomas Hughes, M.P., also said a 
few words, which brought the ceremony to an end. 
A garden féte followed, but the evening was raw and 
cold, and rain fell in time enough to mar the best 
effects of the fireworks. 








DEATH OF JAMES WALLACK. 





The well-known and popular American actor, 
Mr. James Wallack, died on the 24th ult., in a 
sleeping car while on his way to New York from 
a winter residence in the country. Though 
American by adoption, Mr. Wallack was by birth an 
Englishman; he was born on the 24th of February, 
1818, in London, being the son of Henry Wallack, 
the famous Squire Broadland, of the last theatrical 
generation. When about four years old he was 
carried upon the stage, as Cora’s Child, in 
** Pizarro,” at the Chestnut Street Theatre, Phila- 
delphia; and thereafter his childhood and youth 
were passed in the atmosphere of the footlights, and 
in preparation for the actor’s vocation. In the 
season of 1838-39 he came out at his uncle’s theatre, 
in New York,—the National,—and there acquired 
a good rank and popularity. At the first, says the 
New York Arcadian, whose obituary notice we 
quote, he was akward and strange, and it cost him 
time and trouble, chagrin and effort, to win his place. 
In 1842 he married Mrs. W. Sefton, born Miss Ann 
Waring, a fine actress in her day, who survives him 
—and to whom it should be said that he was 
indebted for a very constant and tender affection, 
sympathy of intellect and all worldly prudence. 
In the Spring of 1851, after a pretty thorough 
experience of the American provincial stage, he 
visited London, and filled an engagement at the 
Haymarket, succeeding Macready, by whose mag- 
netism and artistic style he was much impressed. 
He played, at this time the chief parts in Shake- 
speare. He tried management for a little while, 
in London, at the Marylebone Theatre 
experimented with an English company in Paris. 
In the Fall of 1852 he reappeared in America, at 
the Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia; and 
for the last twenty years his name has been 
steadily identified with the stage of the principal 
cities of the United States. At one time he 
passed through the adventure and vicissitudes of 
managing and strolling in early California and the 
Wild West; but, for the most part, he confined 


himself to the more civilized drama. Twelve 
years ago he began to “star” the cities, in what 
was known as the Wallack-Davenport Combination. 
He had then made bis great hit as Vagin, and he 
presently made even a greater one as Leon de 
Bourbon in “ The Man in the Iron Mask.” His 
friend Edwin L. Davenport used to divide some of 
the honours with him, in the expeditions that were 
then undertaken. A few seasons later he joined the 
company at his cousin’s theatre, in New York, and 
made a lasting success as Henry Dunbar, and a 
series of brilliant hits in character parts and 
comedy. In 1870 he was engaged at the Globe 
Theatre, in Boston, under the management of Mr. 
Charles Fechter; but he soon withdrew from that 
house, and assigned his reasons for this procedure 
in a pungent communication to the local press. 
His final appearances upon the stage were made at 
Booth’s Theatre last year. He began the season on 
the 19th of August, 1872, as Mathias, in the tragic 
play of ‘*The Bells.” The performance is re- 
membered as a subtle study of the morbid anatomy 
of the criminal mind. He afterward acted Mercutio 
and Jacques to Miss Neilson’s Juliet and Rosalind, 
and also Talbot, the Earl of Shrewsbury, in Mr. 
Brougham’s “ Lily of France.” Upon the with- 
drawal of the latter piece he was seen as Henry 
Dunbar. It was evident in these latter perform- 
ances that his constitution was broken and that his 
powers were fading away. He withdrew from the 
stage, and presently sought the mild climate of 
South Carolina. His health improved. The re- 
ports from him that reached his friends were 
cheerful and reassuring and his most recent letters 
spoke confidently of health and happiness to come. 
Thus the end, when it came, was unexpected,-not- 
withstanding the long delicate state of his health. 
In private circles the deceased tragedian was 
greatly respected, and as an actor enjoyed a wide 
and well-founded esteem. The darker phases of the 
mind—the passion of fear, remorse, avarice, despair 
—were always well expressed by him, though not 
better than the nobler qualities of dramatic romance. 
He could don the heroic virtues and exhibit them to 
perfection ; but it was in sombre drama that his 
forte lay. In comedy he was less brilliant. At the 
time of his death his means were good: he had 
amassed a handsome fortune in course of his pro- 
fessional career. 








LISZT ON FRANZ. 





Franz belongs to the dreamy, deep natures, which 
have few expansive moments. His tender sensi- 
bility, his fine, penetrating spirit, hating every noise 
or crowd, keep him shut up in himself, as if afraid 
of every interchange of opinion, which might de- 
generate into bitterness; as if he shrank from every 
conflict, in which the chords of his lyre too hastily 
struck might utter tones less pure, less euphonious 
and tender. One might compare him in more than 
one respect with Chopin; nevertheless there are im- 
portant differences between these artists. Chopin, 
like Franz, withdrew himself from the centre of 
the arena swarming with combatants under various 
banners; he also had maturely weighed the ground 
of the dissensions which he witnessed, and had given 
in the adhesions of his convictions to the one party, 
whose cause he helped as it were only by the works 
he executed according to the principles of the comba- 
tants; he too had not drawn upon himself the enmity 
of those from whom he diverged in idea, and his 
productions found a kind reception everywhere. He 
also crowded his works within narrow borders, con- 
centrated his invention in existing forms, to which 
he lent new intensity, new worth, new vital faculties, 
new turns. He too despised all frivolities that 
bordered on his sphere, scorned to procure applause at 
the expense of his artistic conscience, and elaborated 
every smallest product of his pen in the most careful 
manner, and with euch success that his compositions 
are marked by a rare uniformity of their peculiar 
excellencies. He too has confided much and of 
many kinds to his muse; has mysteriously infused 
unspoken grief, unconscious yearnings, deep mourn- 
ings, glimmering consolations into his short but 
expressive works. But Chopin was an extremely 
nervous nature, full of suppressed ion; he 
moderated, but he could not tame himself; and every 


silence on his boiling indignation, his glowing hate, 
his infinite love, his quivering agony, his feverish 
excitement, striving to keep them off by enveloping 





————, 


himself in a sort of spiritual intoxication and by his 
dreams to conjure up a magic fairy world, where 
he might live and find a melancholy bliss, confined 
within the limits of his Art. As thoroughly sub. 
jective as Franz in his creations, he succeeded stil] 
less than he in separating himself for a moment 
from himself, so as to view things objectively, ang 
by the choice and treatment of his material indicate 
his feeling mediately rather than directly. For the 
very reason that he was so pre-occupied in battling 
with passions as violent as they were violently sup. 
pressed, it was almost impossible for him to win the 
leisure for a long continued work. The best part of 
his works was included within small dimensions anq 
could not be otherwise, since every single one of 
these was but the fruit of one short moment of re- 
flection, which sufficed to reproduce the tears and 
dreams of one day. 

Nearly all composers begin with seeking the moro 
or less direct expression of their individuality in Art 
whether it be in the lyrical, the dramatic or the epic 
form. Those who are gifted with invention of a 
decidedly objective character, have soon exhausted 
this first tendency, soon satisfied this first necessity, 
often so quickly that they have never given to the 
world the songs that bloomed in this period. In 
others this vein is of longer duration ; they find full 
satisfaction in it and bring forth in it a whole series 
of excellent and admirable compositions. Artists in 
whom feeling predominates, remain a long time or 
for ever in this manner of creating. Chopin was one 
of those who never emancipate themselves from it, 
or who at least would never have acquired importance 
in/other forms, supposing some mistaken effort to 
have turned them that way. 

Like many another artist before him, Franz has 
not been spared the bitter experience of finding that 
contemporaries are stingy and penurious of full re- 
cognition: and it is only after they have left the 
scene, that a new generation rises up, which does not 
need to learn the master’s tone-language like a foreign 
tongue with pains, but which grows up with it, into 
it, unconsciously and irresistibly.; and to which it 
brings a compassionate smile upon the lips to think 
of the old time, when Curschmann and his fellows 
(Kiicken, Abt, &c.) were the daily bread of souls stil] 
thirsting after sentimentalities, when Schubert was 
scarcely known, Schumannn pushed aside as unen- 
joyable and indigestible; and Franz as unintelligible, 

And now the recent fate of the composer—whose 
heart is not filled by it with sympathy and sorrow? 
The trouble in his hearing, which made itself felt 
from time to time in his earlier life, has of late years 
become so aggravated, as to cut off all the outward 
practice of his musical profession, which has thus 
far secured to him an income far enough from bril- 
liant, but which, with his simplicity of nature, has 
contented him. More and more has Franz been 
compelled to retire from the public musical life of 
the present day; before the door of the master, 
growing old, crouches the grey hag, Care, ‘ever found 
and never sought,’’ and croons all sorts of doleful 
sayings into his ear and heart. 

Not that his mental power is broken ;—of his 
enormous activity we have the evidence of that long 
series of invaluable arrangements (Bearbeitungen) of 
musical works of the Bach and Handel period—just 
the things to deal a death-blow to the dear old tra- 
ditional routine, and to excite the most delightful 
wrath among all the big and little gentry who for 
years have fancied themselves in the exelusive pos- 
session of the whole science of the matter, while they 
are greeted with sincerest joy by all who feel any 
interest in a true revival of those masters’ works. 
Meanwhile, under the many disadvantages which the 
loss of hearing brings in its train, the joy he had 
in his own song seems to have died out in Franz; 
wearily he has hung up his lyre; for years have his 
lips been dumb. Perhaps through some happy tum 
of fate, his lost health will come back, and his crea- 
tive impulse will revive and bring us a new spring 
of songs :—surely I should like to be among the first 
thankfully to grasp the friendly hand, and call outs 
renewed glad Welcome. 





Franz Liszt. 











Mr. Anthony Waterer's Show of Rhododendrons 
under the Great Tent in the Royal Horticultural 
Society's Gardens is now in full perfection, and will 
well repay a visit. 
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Hottoway’s OmtTMENT AND PiLis.—Caest ComPLaiNts— 
It is a source of L~ hest satisfaction that an easy and 


expeditious and conquering these constantly 
recu affections has been discovered. The propriety of 
distu the nervous and vascular m in og 

internal cines was ques 
tioned before way 


morning he began anew the hard task of iurposing | natural actions 
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J.B. CRAMER & CO’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 























L. ALBRECHT. re 5 
wale VORP BHUARIO: 54 dots ncscsccccccccesccces. 4 0 MENDELSSOHN’S FIRST CONCERTO (in G minor, Op. 25) 

J. ASCH : WEBER’S CONCERTSTUCK.......cccccccccsces od peee ce 
DANS "LES NUAGES. (Fantasia on Benedict’s “ Bride of MENDELSSOHN’S LOBGESANG <a eee secese 

Song") secccsvcsens YT TTiTTiTie ee oocvesetessece 4 0 LES BAVARDS. (Offenbach.) Fantaisie Mignonne eoeece 

J. MEREDITH BALL. UN BALLO IN MASCHERA. Recueil de l’Opera, No.1.. 
DEAD OOS Fie 0 hi WCiicidensepocecccccccdummce, 40 IL, TROVATORE........ceee ditto er 

FRANCESCO BERGER. LA TRAVIATA ...... Sticeee ditto — ee 
SUIVEZ-MOI! Grand Galop....... $00céeclees dameneauies 4 0 OS a 4 ditto ae ee 
LE BEAU IDEAL (Mazurka)........... 0ceveccaembhenes « 4 0 LA DONNA DEL LAGO.. ditto ae er 

OSCAR BERINGER. : IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO ditto 90 Geove 
SCOTCH AIRS. (Brilliant Fantasia) ......cccesesceesese 4 0 PAUL SEMLER. 

J. BERTRAM. MINERVA! Grande Marche .....ccsccscssccccsceveccese 
QUAL SUONO ARCAN. (Transcription of Arditi’s Mazurka) 4 0 TOUT SEUL! Nocturne .....csccccceess eer Fe 
FOROSETTA (Transcription of Arditi’s Tarantella) ........ 4 0 ALICE MARY SMITH. 

AG. (ae (ditto of Maton’s Valse) . 4 0 ME GE HEMET lcccccccedadvecccccccece inadk ssnbiew 
VALSE LEGERE. (Auguste Mey) ........++- ivi ee BEEPS co decctcccscecer Peed dered eedevendsocccocces 

J. BLUMENTHAL. Cc. W. SMITH. 

EAS RTE ks ois av hedcdeesd idbecdsrsecce beewen » 4&4 0 THREE MUSICAL SKETCHES. Set 1. acre to the 
6 52 Uh hc atdpesc cece sccéccieneséeeces 4 0 Commbens of Bomnena)’ \ia-c's cic ccebss sevecesesetenrs Tit 
“MY QUEEN.” (Transcription) ............. Ktebortna ws 4 0 Ditto Set 2. (Dedicated to the Count of Carnota) . oeeee 

P. DE VOS. OPHELIA. Mazurka Caprice ........... pie ayes tuabeaages 
TQ Derek. MAG a cccassrncsccésciacvecicicgcg O28 DANSE BOHEMIENNE .........+.005 Sree eos ebewes cee 

G. FERRARIS. RONDO BRILLANTE, Pianoforte Duet PETTITT TTT Thy 
POLARIS 66s 0 ii se cetbe nce Se ee rt ee ee een 4 0 ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN. 

oo! ee eee ae aewed ieeneheseedin 4 0 THOU GA en, BOs Dec ccccdsicesocdesgarccccicccesoessece 
GRANDE VALSE BRILLANTE ......... 49004 cbe0eesens O&O Ditto ba * Beseteadecwade tone etbecdbben seucdse tes 
DANSE VILLAGEOISE ...... er ee ere Fe POS ae > 8 0 J. T. SURENNE 

RE VEEM . «000K 000s Une seRedisnendoedhe (hes btaeesces & CLASSICAL EXTRACTS (arranged easily). 

PASTORALE ....... SEdCbe ews See, eee sah es OS MENDELSSOHN SERIES :— 

RICHARD HARVEY. No. 1. LIEDER OHNE WORTE. No. 1. Book 2. ..seeesess 
EVELEEN’S BOWER. “ Irish Sketch” ...............005 3 0 ah Ditto ee Se ee re 
KITTY TYRRELL....... SY PS Dineen: © 8 ox Be Ditto 99: Be. 05 Ge edeccnccce 
THE YOUNG MAY MOON..ditto ........... A are 8 0 ie Ditto ee en me ST ETE TTT ET 
THE ROSE TREE eeeeeeee ditto Core ersececcesescececes 8 0 ” 5. Ditto ” 5. ” 5. eeeeeeeeee 
BY THAT LAKE WHOSE GLOOMY SHORE. “Trish Sketch ",.8 0 ” 6. Ditto ” 6. ” 5. eeeeeeeeee 
THERE IS NOT IN THIS WIDE WORLD. ‘‘Irish Sketch” 38 0 BEETHOVEN SERIES :— 

ALFRED JAELL. No, 1. ANDANTE (from SONATA). Op. 26..ceessesseveees 
CAPRICE-IMPROMPTU . . sete eeeeeeeeeneees 4 0 »» 2 MINUETTO (in D, ditto) Op. 10, No. 8. ..ssseeeeeee 
MELODIE ROMANTIQUE. "Op. "158. VEN WER eeetesiesese be 4 0 » 8. FUNERAL MARCH (ditto). Op. 26 ...cccseeeeeeees 

M. JUNOT. » 4 ANDANTE (from SEPTETT). Op. 20............: 
TINY MITE MAZURKA ..... 0600s ER Weed bendpecaces 4 0 » 5. ADAGIO (from SONATA PATHETIQUE). Op. 13 

J. KIRNBERGER. » 6. VIVACE (from SONATA in G). Op. 79 cececeseveee 
CAPRICCIO (in E minor)........ CPR EEO e ee eee 0 Sacrep SxEriEes :— 

M. LAFUENTE. No. 1. BUT THK LORD IS MINDFUL. (Mendelssohn).. 
LA FONTAINE ........ stbadi «div Re ALLS 4» vasbudecnns e 40 » 2. COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE. (Handel)............ 
LE BON RETOUR .ciccecccccccccces peebbacee mao ode sa 8 @ » 38. HOW BEAUTIFUL ARE THE FEET. (Handel).. 
a ROUGE wecccccccccccccsecs Phir capercvcaeees 3 0 » 4 LA CARITA. (Rossini.) .......+000. or ecececcece 

J. LEMMEN » 5. MOST BEAUTIFUL APPEAR. (Haydn) .......... 
VOLUNTEERS’ MARCH (for Pianoforte or Harmonium).... 4 0 “ 6. NOW VANISH BEFORE. (Haydn)]..........0006 

ALFRED LEBEAU. Ss. THALBERG. 

LE TOCSIN. Caprice-galop Cee e meres eeeereeeeeseeee 8 0 WRITTEN cc ccuceecece POR e Hee ee eee eee eeee 
DANSE AUX FLAMBEAUX. (Air Favori de Louis XIV) .. 3 0 A TR O GABA... 20 .ctities so hdah ocdugeet chdudebace 
TE, BOMPIMGs \VOMEO. cod ci cc ccccccse Bh PR ee” 8 0 CE Hitt ccs ee nan cktinns bcmn ¥h0e reese nese es bexs 
LA V@U A LA MADONE ........ aye Ve peanae coe o W. F. TAYLOR. 

MARBBOE TIGRE oc occ ccccvcccccecces pdacdeivevsss% gh 4 0 WANDERING THOUGHTS. Caprice .rssseseeceveceers 
MARSCH-TZIGANE (as Piano Duet).......... seve eeeneees 5 0 MORNING SUNBEAMS............ PYTTTTTTTT TTT rrr ie 

E. PALADILHE. DAMASK ROSE. Mazurka de Salon eee eeeeeeeerereneee 
LE CHANT DES FEUILLES (Idylle) ...........e.ee0e05. 4 0 A. TOLSTOY. 

BIANCA; OU UNE NUIT A VENISE. Barcarolle ........ 4 0 TROIS PENSEES MUSICALES ..,..scscscccsesevsseees 

A. RENDANO. ERNEST TRAVERS. 

DANS LES BOIS. Morceau Caractéristique ........ apes al 8 0 THE BATTLE OF DORKING. Illustrated, and with historical 
DL Ana's 4 ainnn Oey one onde 0 0% 0 abet Dae ie 6 watt wee 38 0 EEO «i> ane dambake eo Ceaaane date dentine ct 
NAPOLITAINE ........4-. ibe vebevenebambeese cebteeccan “a J. T, TREKELL. 

CHANT DU PAYSAN . ee eee eeeees eeeeee eoeesessesce 3 0 BOURREE (in F major) CORREO RHEE HEHE EOE HE EEE 
DEUXIEME MAZURKA.. eeeecoeoeoeese SOKO HO CHO SCC HCO CS 20 00 3 0 LE TRIANON. MEN a6 cb abcned code 0000606 Gath etees 
A LA CAMPAGNE. Pensée Musicale éenman dapnsa dies us 8 0 DEE: MAIS TEA ios Cis Co deeb ch cists cicesecsos 
HOMMAGE A BENEDICT. Trois petites piéces. (Complete) 5 0 LULLABY ........ os oHON teed 

SEPARATION.... (No. 1. Trois petites piéces 3 0 LES ECLAIREURS . hi. 

INQUIETUDE.. (2 ” ” 8 0 THE WOODLAND SPRITE . P ‘ 

A LA MONTAGNE (,5 8. a res Sects ee LE PETIT TAMBOUB ...ccccccecs wetter secs tis Sones ° 
VALSE OAPRICE ..........00 GUSTS RUN be deannnged ens ox 4 0 LA CRACOVIENNE..... os ee emeine'a oWeeeme 60 oeseee 
DUETTINO. No.1, Op.18 ........ Os ee eee 8 0 SA MOTE Hine scsdndcdon onc chscerseeceseias 
AMOR CAMPESTRE. MO. B, Op. 18 sive ienccece teh tae add 38 0 VALIQUET. 

RIMEMBRANZA. No.8, Op.13 ...ccscccceeceees c0cccsttn & LES BAVARDS. Valse Facile on Offenbach’s opera....+..+ 

J. ROMANO. MICHAEL WATSON 
A SOUVENIR OF ey: Caprice Op.177........ 4 0 QUI VA LA. Grand galop de Concert...sccsssessseeeeees 
Oe 50s be choc cccscccccves Op. ee a 4 0 J. M. WEHLI. 

BONHEUR INATTENDU ecaher oe er eS Pree a ae RIPPLING WAVES. Caprice ip nb cay ansewnrparsestent 4 

H. ROSELLEN. EINE KLEINE GESCHICHTE, Sketch .......sssseeeee 
TRISTE EXILE! Transoription........cccccsccccscecess 4 0 WIEGENLIED. (Dormes-Bien):..vditto CoCo cvoccercoore 

J. RUMMEL. ELFIN WHISPERS Oe Pee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee | 
GALATEA WALTZ. (H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh) .... 4 0 ae Se No. 1. Forest Flowers ........ ose 
LA CHARMANTE. (Transcription of Sullivan’s ‘Oh! ma FORGET-ME-NOT... ,, 2. ditto ...esesesecseeee oe 

charmante ’’) PoP Pee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 4 0 HAREBELL *....+. ” 8. HO cc ccccccccccgcccccccgeas 
LONDON : 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 


WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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J. B, CRAMER & CO’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£8 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 8 ft. 11 in. 
£3 188. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTHEH, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS, 
BEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 





50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE, 


j Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 
*.* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made, 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
i In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
29 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


*,.* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
} tion of a * Grand Pianoforte " in drawing rooms, 





110 GUINEAS. 

BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
{ In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 

£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W 


4 
- 
. 
4 
i 





J.B, CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


WING. ochavarebecbaeses ae 12 Guineas 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Cede in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 


nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 o 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
GUTS sbedece bee: dre chance 18 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany ........ 22 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 82 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 
5.—LEight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 


Rosewood or Walnut...... oor - ae es 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
TEOMOIO) § cvccedececcgoces $8 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee SwalfRery 
handsome Case in Black’ Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
OXtTA) ..cccccsccccces ccone 40 - 
'7.—Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 


8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 

Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 

Knee Pedal, &c. ~— 

finish) ........ sbeddesecine Oo 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand. 

some panelled Resonant Case 


in Black Walnut .......... 35 - 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 40 ms 
9b.—EHight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 45 “a 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42  ,, 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 ™ 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell .... 55 a 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... eo » 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 

Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 . 


10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 

EE OEE pov gob te siasee 100 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 

Back Blower ........ oe Gees 125 

Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 

*," Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


” 





Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s.; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s, 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 


Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 





BELFAST, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO’s 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. L 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM, 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN —— £5 5s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6 
Four Octaves, 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 

No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 83. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 


One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUDUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 
Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator, 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Finte. Forté, 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand al Forté. 
Sourdin 


No. te 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WAL , £50, 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s] 
WALNUT, £55. 

Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 
Tremolo, Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson, 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. m. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action, 
No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNDUT, £76 
Twenty- -four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 


Forté. Fifre. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. oe 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- ———. ‘al 
A lement, sion. ccoup) . 
ants Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bat- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W: 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 





Plo Maid Of Arendee ..00<2 0000 s0ccss cocccdcecs cosces 
Guinevere! (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in C and E flat .... 
The Sailor’s Grave....sesesecscecececvcsesevgeevesenss 
Oh! ma Charmante (Fremch Song) ........sseverseeeee 
Oh ! della Mia ..sececeseceeeevnns 0400 0804s S000 

London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


~~ > 
oooco 
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LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS. 





le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ...,........ 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In E flat & G., 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) ............0ceaeee 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) ,,........ 
My old love, “Remembrance” ...,..... 


London; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


> 
eoooco 





Oo. BARRI’S NEW SONGS. 





Alone for ever. In D and F, (Sung by Mdme.’Titiens) .. 4 0 
The Fairy ANSWET ..ccececccccccccccscccdeccceeseseces 4 0 
We AMMO | 069 000cccccccsencs ce 0000 cc ccccces ce cesces 40 


London : J. B. Caamen & Co., Regent-street, W. 


MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 





The night closes o’er her, (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 
Happy! (Sung by Maile. Liebhart) .......ssececssees 
Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 


London: J. B. Caamur & Co., Regent-street, W. 


~- 
oo 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONGS. 





ED Oe 5 a > Seen Pye 0 
The Choice, in E flat and G.. ....cecsccsccvecssecsesens 4 0 
BRE TOYO cc coccccsccccccccccccccoccoccccccccesesene 6 
PS fee 4 0 

40 

40 


— 


BOE os dcdnne geet ce cetoesqeccss 

SA EAGS ovine cnc eslaciod shes dhe be hsthicladee bg hehe 

Friends .......+.+ ++ +»Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 
London: J. B. Caamzn & Co., Regent-street, W. 





ALFRED PLUMPTON’S NEW SONGS. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) .......0......05 4 

The Wanderers, (Sung by Malle. Drasdil) ............ 4 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 
once had a sweet little doll, dear, In G@ and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) 6.06 sesececesseceseecs - 40 


London ; J. B. Cramzr & Co., Begent-street, W. 


0 
0 





W. F. TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 


The Flower and thé Star ....ceccesssseeecssessensseses 8 0 
Damask Roses; ..<. o. weiss cc tdsvonsttaes evesevdeivedes’ OO 
O list to the Song-bird .....sscceesceeeees 8 0 


The above six songs, by the composer of ‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass, 


Tondon, J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





HENRY SMART’S NEW SONGS, &c. 


The Reindeer Bells. Song, (Baritone) ...ssssseeeeeeee 3 0 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) .....cc.sececeseeeee 0 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezz0-Soprano 

and Tenor) FORO Oe EO Ee Ce OEE EERO RE HEED HR eee He ee ee 3 0 
Por ever and fr aye 6.2... 10 sess sesececsevevssssssevee 4 0 
Bromtide, Trio, (8.0.%.).. 00ers ss eeaseeceseees 40 


Tondon: J. B. Caamzn & Co., Regent-street, W. 


ene 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 


A MAROI : 
L4, M4 A NUZIALE Composed 
London: Swrrr & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 








Just Published. Price $s, ; by Post, 5a, 6d. 


AYLAND WELL. A Tale. By 0. A.M. W., 
Author of “The Bate of Sacrilege,” d&,, a, 


‘London; J, © eee leabaten, Ratemermeny 4.1 ands 








CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW OONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon; Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 


Second ,, Pianofortes .. by COLLARD. 
Third ,» Pianofortes .- . by ERARD. | 
Fourth ,,  Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth » Pianofortes .. by CRAMER. 
Sixth » Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated. by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied. solely to Oramers' Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Cotuarp, 
Erarp, and Krrxmay, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select, 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET, 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS} 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER, 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Onamers have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD Where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Oamden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 
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Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO,, Recznt Srrezr, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO,, Moorcate Srrezt, City, 
J. B, ORAMER & CO., Waser Sraenr, & Waornan Roap, Baiantos, 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Notice.—The Life of Madame Sevigne. 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE: Her Correspondents and Contemporaries. By 


the COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portraits. 


[Now ready, 


Notice.—Alexander of Russia, Saint Francis of Assisi, Joseph De Maistre, &c. 


FOREIGN BIOGRAPHIES. By William Maccall. 


in 2 yols. 8vo. 


[Now ready. 


Notice.—The Life and Times of Algernon Sydney. 


The LIFE and TIMES of ALGERNON SYDNEY, Republican, 1622—1683. 


By ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD, F.§.A., Senior Clerk of Her Majesty's Public Records, Author of ‘‘ The Crown and its Advisers,” “ Last Century 


of Universal History,” &c. 2 yols. 8yo. 


[Now ready, 


Recuerdos de Italia. 


OLD ROME and NEW ITALY. By Emilio Castelar. 


ARTHUR ARNOLD. In 1 vol. 8yo. 


Translated by Mrs, 


[Just ready, 


Notice.—Beethoven, Handel, Haydn, Malibran, Mozart, &c, 


MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS of 


2 vols. 8vo. 


the LAST HALF CENTURY. 


[Now ready, 


Notice.—The Life and Adventures of Alexander Dumas. 


The LIFE and ADVENTURES of ALEXANDER DUMAS. By Percy 


FITZGERALD, Author of ‘‘ The Lives of the Kembles,” “‘ The Life of David Garrick,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


(Now ready, 


Notice.—Spirit Faces, Mediums, At a Dark Circle, The Walworth Jumpers, &c. 


UNORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Religious Life in the Metropolis, 


By the Rey. 0. MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. In1 vol. 8yo. 


Notice.—Whitehurst’s Napoleon the Third. 


COURT and SOCIAL LIFE in FRANCE under NAPOLEON the THIRD. 


By the late FELIX WHITEHURST. 2 vols. 8yo. 


WILLIAM with the RING: 


(Now ready. 

Notice.—J. R. Planche’s New Volume. 
a Romance in Rhyme. By J. RB. Planche, 
(Now ready. 


Author of ** The Recollections and Reflections of J. R. Planché,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8yo. 


Notice.—Lord Lytton, C. R. Darwin, Dean Stanley, Right Hon. B. Disraeli, &c. 


CARTOON PORTRAITS and BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES of MEN 


of the DLY. Containing 50 Portraits, with Short Biographical Sketches of each. 1 handsome vol. cloth gilt. 21s. 


THE SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: 


ASHBY STERRY. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


WICKETS in the WEST; or, the Twelve in America. 


With Portrait and Iilustrations. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


a Book for an Idle Hour. 


[Now ready. 


By J. 
By R. A, Fitzgerald. 


[Now ready. 





TINLSEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





MRS. J. H. RIDDELL'S NEW NOVEL. 
HOME, SWEET HOME! By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, Author of 
** George Geith,” ‘* Too much Alone,” “ Cityjand Suburb,” &e. 8 vols. 


ROBERT ORD'S ATONEMENT. A Novel. By the Author of 
‘* Nellie’s Memories,” ‘“‘ Barbara Heathcote’s Trial,” &c. In 8 vols, 
[Now ready. 


A FAIR SAXON. By Justin M’Carthy, Author of “ My Enemy's 
Daughters,” ‘‘ The Waterdale Neighbours,” &. 8 vols. (Now ready. 

OLIVIA'S LOVERS. A New Novel. In3vols. (Now Ready. 

The RINGWOODS of RINGWOOD. ANew Novel. By Mervyn 
MERRITON. In 8 vols. 

LONDON’S HEART. By B. L. Farjeon. Author of “ Grif,” 
‘*Joshua Marvel,” “ Blade o” Grass,” and “ Bread and Cheese and 
Kisses." 8 vols. 

LEGENDS of the JACOBITE WARS—Katharine Fairfax,” 


“ISMA O'NEAL.” By THOMASINE MAUNSELL. 8 vols. 
[Now Ready. 





A PAIR of BLUE EYES. By the Author of ‘‘ Under the Green- 
-wood Tree,” * Desperate Remedies,” &c. In 8 vols. 


MY LITTLE GIRL. By the Author of ‘Ready Money Morti- 
boy.” In 8 vols. Second Edition. [Now ready. 

The CRAVENS of CRAVENSCROFT: a Novel. In 8 vols. By 
Miss PIGGOTT. [Now ready. 

LADY MAY’S INTENTIONS. By John Pomeroy. Author of 
‘A Double Secret,” ‘‘ Bought with a Price,” &c. In 1 vol. 

MURPHY'S MASTER, and other Stories. By the Author of 
‘*Lost Sir Massingberd,” ‘‘A Perfect Treasure,” ‘‘ Gwendoline’s Hat- 
vest,” ‘* Found Dead,” ‘‘ A Woman’s Vengeance,” &c. In 2 vols. 

[Now ready. 
The SELLE of BELGRAVIA. A New Novel. By G. W. Garrett 
2 vols. : 

ONLY A FACE; and other Stories. By Mrs. Alexander Fraser, 
Author of ‘‘ Not While She Lives,” “* Denison’s Wife,” ‘‘ Faithless; of, 
the Lover of the Period,” &c, In1 vol. (Now ready. 





A New Book by E. Dyne Fenton. 


EVE’S DAUGHTERS. By E. DyneFenton. Author of “ Sorties from Gib’ 


‘* Military Men I have Met,” &c. In 1 vol. 





sO 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18. @ATHERINE STREET, STRAND. “E 
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